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An approximate estimate of the difficulties to be overcome in 
climbing various mountains can be had by comparing the height 
and distance of their summits, above and beyond the highest point 
at which a camp-fire is available without transporting fuel. 

When camp-fires can be had not only is there no necessity for 
carrying alcohol or oil, together with the necessary apparatus for 
burning it, but one can exist with less covering, especially when 
sleeping, and also requires less food than when camping above 
“timber-line.” We should also note the advantages gained from the 
feeling of security and comfort that a blazing fire brings to the weary 
and perhaps storm-bound explorer. It is generally true, also, that 
climbing is comparatively easy on slopes where plants, especially 
trees, can grow; thus making it even more evident that the main 
difficulties awaiting a mountaineer are concentrated above the 
upper limit of tree-growth, or the timber-line. 

If we measure the difficulties of climbing the mountains of 
America by the standard suggested above certain interesting facts 
appear. On Chimborazo, the highest point where a camp-fire is 
available is at an altitude of about 15,000 feet. The height of the 
mountain, according to Whymper, is 20,545 feet, thus leaving 
approximately 6,000 feet as a measure of the actual mountaineering 
required in order to reach the highest summit in the New World. 

The great volcanoes of Mexico are a little over 18,000 feet high, 
and the timber-line may be taken at 14,000 feet. In the Sierra 
Nevada the highest summit, Mt. Whitney, has an elevation of 
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14,522 feet, and trees cease to thrive at about 11,000 feet, leaving 
but three or four thousand feet of the ascent in which a camp-fire 
cannot be had without transporting fuel. Mt. Shasta and Mt, 
Tacoma each have elevations of about 14,500, and rise some seven 
thousand feet above the encircling forests. In the Rocky Mount- 
ains the upper limit of vegetation is somewhat greater than on 
the peaks just named, and besides the massiveness of the uplifts 
and the general absence of sharp crests and spine-like peaks makes 
them comparatively easy of ascent. 

In all of the instances referred to above, which include the high- 
est mountains in North America south of the Alaskan region, the 
distance to be traversed between the highest camp-fire and the ob- 
jective point is at the most only a few miles. 

The usual plan for ascending lofty mountains is to establish a 
camp at the highest accessible point at which a fire can be had with- 
out transporting fuel, and then to ‘‘ hold on” until the weather is 
favorable, and with but slight impedimenta make a dash for the top. 
If the first attempt fails, a retreat can be made to the timber-line 
camp, where safety is assured, and another attack can be undertaken 
when the conditions are again favorable. In the case of most of the 
mountains referred to in the last paragraph, the timber-line can be 
reached by pack animals,—indeed, in many instances mules may be 
taken to the actual summit—thus making it practicable to secure a 
base of operation with a comparatively small expenditure of time 
and energy. 

As the timber-line decreases in elevation from the tropics toward 
either pole, the difficulties to be expected in climbing various peaks 
of about the same height are indicated in a rough way by their lati- 
tude. The lower limit of perpetual snow in the tropics is about 
18,000 feet, and it descends lower and lower toward both the north 
and south. The mountains in high latitudes are frequently sheathed 
from summit to base in snow-fields and glaciers, thus vastly increas- 
ing the obstacles that one has to overcome in order to reach their 
tops. 

The highest mountains in North America are in Alaska and the 
adjacent part of Canada, where the timber-line is low and glaciers 
descend to sea-level. Inthe neighborhood of Mt. Logan, 19,590 
feet high, and so far as known the highest summit on this conti- 
nent, and of Mt. St. Elias, with an altitude of 18,023 feet, the 
timber-line is only 1,500 or 2,000 feet above the sea. Not infre- 
quently the highest available camp-fire in that region is considerably 
below the upper limit of timber growth. To reach the summit of 
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Mt. Logan, or Mt. St. Elias, one is obliged to travel not less than 
fifty and probably fully seventy-five miles in each instance, after 
leaving the cheerful blaze of the last camp-fire. When one con- 
siders the amount of fuel, provisions, clothing, blankets, tents, etc., 
required for so long a trip in the snow, he will begin to appreciate 
the difficulties and hardships of such an undertaking. 

With this general statement of the comparative difficulties of 
mountaineering in different latitudes, I wish to invite the reader’s 
attention to some features of the second of two attempts made by 
the writer to reach the summit of Mt. St. Elias.* 

On June 6, 1892, I reached Icy Bay, the nearest point on the 
coast to Mt, St. Elias, on the U. S. Revenue steamer Bear, in com- 
mand of Captain M. A. Healy. Icy Bay is a misnomer, as there is 
no indentation of the coast at that locality. A landing had to be 
made through the surf on an open beach, the character of which 
was unknown. The transfer of my party and of our stores from the 
vessel to the shore was made in small boats, in command of the 
Lieutenants of the Bear. This difficult task was carried out with 
both bravery and skill, but, unfortunately, four of the boats capsized 
in the surf, and from one of them, containing seven men, only one 
man reached shore alive. The provisions and instruments carried 
in the boats that capsized were washed ashore and picked up on the 
beach. The boats that did not meet with serious trouble took in 
more or less water, so that nearly all of our supplies ran the risk 
of being water-soaked. Owing to careful packing, however, and to 
the fact that the greater part of our rations were secured in tin 
cans, securely soldered, but little damage was done. 

Our first camp was in a beautiful flower-decked meadow, beneath 
young spruce trees. After ‘‘ caching’ such articles as were not 
needed for the inland journey, ona raised platform where they would 
be out of the reach of bears, we began the line of our march toward 
Mt. St. Elias. 

My companions were five in number, one of the original party, 
W. C. Moore, having been drowned. Three of the men were with 
me on a similar expedition the year previous, and had acquired some 
experience in mountaineering; the others were familiar with frontier 
life and well qualified for the hardships before them. We had no 


*“* An Expedition to Mt. St. Elias, Alaska,” in National Geographic Magazine, 
(Washington, D. C.), Vol. 3, 1891, pp. 55-200. 

‘Second Expedition to Mt. St. Elias, Alaska,” in Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 1891-2, pp. I-91. Washington, 
D. C., 1894. 
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pack animals, and all of our ‘‘ outfit” had to be carried on our 
backs, or packed, to use the technical language of the frontier. 

For about two miles northward from the first camp, our route 
was across a smooth sand-plain, on which travelling was easy, except 
that a number of swift, muddy streams of ice-cold water had to be 
forded. One of these streams, too deep and swift to wade, was 
crossed by means of a rude foot-bridge made of logs carried with 
much labor from the adjacent forest. The bridge was swept away 
a few hours after being built, thus compelling two of the camp 
hands and myself to swim the icy water, upon returning to the base 
camp a few days later. 

At the northern margin of the sand-plain traversed during the 
first march, we reached the southern border of the great ice-sheet, 
known as Malaspina glacier, which intervenes between Mt. St. Elias 
and the Pacific. The margin of the glacier where we first reached 
it is about 500 feet high and densely forest-covered. The forest 
grows not only about the margin of the glacier, but extends up over 
its steep border and covers the extremely rough moraines resting 
on stagnant ice for four or five miles inland. The vegetation is 
exceedingly dense. Spruce trees three feet in diameter fringe the 
outer margin and between their sturdy trunks there is a tangled 
growth of alders, aspens, ferns and other plants growing in tropical 
luxuriance. 

Through this almost impassable jungle we were obliged to cuta 
trail with axes and hunting knives, before our packs could be ad- 
vanced. Reaching the inner border of the forest-covered moraine, 
we had before us a vast expanse of barren moraine broken by 
thousands of crevasses, and diversified by pits and hollows holding 
lakes. Between the lakes rose huge pyramids and spires of ice of 
the most rugged description, each one sheathed with stones. and 
dirt, which furnished only an insecure foothold. Our route lay 
across this desolate, lifeless area for a distance of ten or twelve 
miles to the clear ice beyond. This portion of our journey was 
exceedingly fatiguing. A single day’s march over the loose, angu- 
lar stones made such sad havoc with our shoes, that repairs were 
required almost every night. 

In making a direct march from the coast to Mt. St. Elias, on the 
line chosen, the last place where a camp-fire can be had is at the 


inner margin of the forest-covered moraine, at an elevation of 
less than 1,000 feet above the sea and about seven milesinland. The 
only available route to the summit of Mt. St. Elias is by way of the 
Agassiz glacier, which curves about the eastern base of the mountain 
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and receives a tributary ice stream, known as Newton glacier, from its 
northern side. As my object was especially to study the glaciers 
and the geology of the region explored, we did not take the most 
direct route, but for this and other reasons, made a detour to 
the west and visited the Chaix hills which rise through the Malas- 
pina glacier and attain an elevation of 3,000 feet above its surface. 
The southern base of this rugged island in the ice, is forested and 
affords excellent camping places at an elevation of between 1,500 
and 2,000 feet. Wethere established our highest ‘“‘ fire camp ’”’ and 
making a reassortment of instruments and supplies, took with us to 
the higher regions only what seemed strictly essential. Our highest 
camp-fire was at least 16,000 feet lower than the peak we wished to 
climb and by the only available route, without considering minor 
deflections, not less than twenty-five miles from it. Every rod of 
this distance was over glaciers and snow-fields. During much of 
this toilsome march we threaded our way through a net-work of 
crevasses, so that the actual distance traversed was much nearer 
fifty than twenty-five miles. 


CROSSING MALASPINA GLACIER, A MOMENT’S REST. 


At the Chaix hills I encamped alone for five days, while my 
companions were advancing the packs across the barren moraines 
of the Malaspina glacier to the clear ice in its central portion, 
where a temporary cache was made. My camp was by the side of 
a broad game-trail on which fresh tracks of huge bears were abun- 
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dant. During my stay I explored the neighboring region, and with 
much labor cut spruce trees and built a sled with which to continue 
the journey across the clear ice of the Malaspina glacier and up the 
Agassiz glacier. The task of constructing a sled was difficult, as 
trees with the required curvature for runners had to be cut on steep 
slopes, and in one instance on the side of a precipice where a slip 
would have been fatal. After securing the necessary sticks, they 
had to be hewed and sawed into shape with tools that were inade- 
quate for the purpose. With the aid of a few nails and some copper 
wire, a sled was finally made that was strong, if not beautiful, and 
afterward did good service. When the men rejoined me, we cut a 
large spruce tree having a curved trunk and hewed out a toboggan, 
The sled and toboggan were then carried across the rough moraine 
bordering the Chaix hills on the east, to the cache that had been 
made on the clear ice, and the march northward renewed. Owing 
to the roughness of the ice at the start, the toboggan became so 
frayed and torn that it was soon rendered useless and had to be 
abandoned. By making double trips with the sled, the supplies 
were at length advanced to the foot of the lowest ice-fall in the 
Newton glacier. The sled was then left, and is now probably being 
carried slowly southward by the flowing ice. It will perhaps be 
found during the years to come, on the border of the Malaspina 
glacier to the east of the Chaix hills. 

After leaving our comfortable and exceedingly picturesque camp 
at the Chaix hills, we were enabled at our first camping place to 
pitch our tents on a thin moraine, composed of fragments of black 
slate, on the margin of the clear ice of the Malaspina glacier. At 
the next advance we found a luxuriant carpet of mosses and flowers, 
on which to spread our blankets, at the extreme western end of 
the Samovar hills. Above the Samovar hills, however, every camp 
was on the open snow-fields, at a sufficient distance from neighbor- 
ing precipices to be safe from avalanches. 

’ During our sojourn in the snow we used tents of light, cotton 
cloth, seven feet square, supported by a ridge rope, the ends of 
which were usually made fast to alpenstocks. At the corners, the 
tent was held down by packs, cans of provisions, and, in fact, any- 
thing that could be extemporized for the purpose. At times hunt- 
ing knives were used for tent pins. On two occasions when it was 
necessary for me to pitch a tent without assistance, having only one 
alpenstock to use for a tent pole, I piled up snow so as to form a 
slender column three or four feet high to support the tent at the 
rear. Water poured over the column soon froze and held the snow 
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firmly. The base of the tent was then pressed into the snow and 
water poured on and allowed tofreeze. My tent was thus ‘‘ frozen 
up,” as One might say, instead of being ‘‘ pinned down.” 

Our cooking was done over a double-wick, coal-oil stove, pro- 
vided with a tin reservoir, Oil was carried in one-gallon cans, as 
hand packs. Our provisions consisted principally of ‘‘ flap-jacks,”’ 
made of wheat flour and corn meal, and fried meat, either bacon, 
corn beef or pemican, and coffee. But little tea was used. Some 
of our camps were near shallow pools on the snow, from which 
water was obtained; at other times we were enabled to draw water 
from crevasses by means of a bucket attached to a line; usually, 
however, we had to melt snow or ice in order to obtain the water 
necessary for drinking and cooking. As to washing, a handful of 
snow rubbed over the face and hands was our only means of bath- 
ing during the weeks we were above where a camp-fire was available. 
Of clothing, we had a good supply of woollen garments, including 
thick flannel shirts and heavy, knit socks. Each man had also one 
double woollen blanket in which to sleep at night. During several 
nights, which will be long remembered on account of their discom- 
forts, I slept on the névé of the Newton glacier, with two compan- 
ions under one blanket, supplemented by oil coats and a top and 
bottom layer of canvas. 

No alcoholic liquors of any kind were taken; although a small 
supply in case of accident would have been advisable. Several of 
the party indulged in the use of tobacco. In our lonely camps in 
the snow, when fierce storms threatened to carry away our frail 
shelter, a grateful pipe brought rest and contentment that even the 
most ardent reformer would have been pleased to see. Many were 
the tales of frontier life and adventure told under the influence of 
that mild sedative. I would like to enlarge upon some of these 
stories, if enlargement were possible, and to preserve them in a 
permanent form, but space will not allow of such a digression. 

Fur garments and fur sleeping bags would have been unavailable 
even if we had taken them, for the reason that we were frequently 
exposed to rain and had to sleep many times on snow saturated 
with water. Fur clothing is unquestionably the best that can be 
had when the temperature is below freezing; but nothing is more 
uncomfortable when water-soaked. In addition to our woollen gar- 
ments, each man was provided with an oil-coat and a ‘‘sou’wester.”’ 
Our blankets were rolled in canvas to protect them when travelling 
and serve as a substratum together with oil-coats when sleeping. 

The equipment described above will no doubt seem inadequate 
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to many who are not accustomed to ‘‘roughing it’; but thus pro- 
vided, we lived for five weeks on the broad snow-fields without a 
single camp-fire to warm our benumbed fingers or to dry our cloth- 
ing. Even when protected from the rain by water-proof coats, our 
garments, while carrying heavy packs, became wet with perspira- 
tion and rendered exceedingly uncomfortable. In spite of long 
exposure and reduced rations, every one of the party enjoyed the 
best of health and returned to civilization stronger and more 
rugged than at the beginning of the season. 

Packs, weighing about fifty pounds, were carried by each man, 
by means of ‘‘ pack straps’’ made of several strands of hemp-line, 
known as ‘‘cod-line,” and intended for use in cod fishing. These 
lines were chosen instead of leather straps, not only because of 
their lightness, but for the reason that in cases of necessity the 
‘*straps’”’ could be quickly undone and used as life-lines. We also 
had ropes for fastening ourselves together in the usual manner 
when travelling over crevassed snow. Each man was provided with 
a hickory alpenstock, seven feet long and one and one-fourth inches 
in diameter at the centre, tapering to one inch in diameter at the 
ends. These were furnished at one extremity with a steel spike 
about three inches long, with a hook near the ferrule, after the 
manner of boat-hooks; the other extremity was armed with a 
chisel with a cutting edge two and one-half inches broad. The 
chisels enabled one to cut steps on descending slopes, and to clear 
away the loose snow on the opposite side of a crevass across which 
it was necessary to spring. In these and many other ways our strong 
alpenstocks were found to be of great service. Instead of the con- 
ventional ice-axe, we carried smaller implements of the same general 
pattern, with handles 16 inches long. These ice-hatchets, as they 
may be called, were tied to our packs when travelling, and only car- 
ried in the hand when actually required for cutting steps. Colored 
glasses were indispensable, and were worn when we travelled during 
the day. Our shoes were of the strongest make available, but were 
constantly in need of repairs. Material for cobbling was provided, 
but the demand for leather for patches became so great that instru- 
ment cases had to be sacrificed for that purpose. While crossing 
the rough moraines near the coast, our shoes were shod with broad 
headed nails of soft iron, supplemented with spikes and sharp- 
headed screws when we reached the clear ice. At greater eleva- 
tions, where the snow was soft, the long spikes used by lumbermen 
when walking on floating logs, were added to what remained of the 
armament previously employed. 
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Owing to the high latitude in which Mt. St. Elias is situated, 
the summer days are long. During the greater part of our stay 
above timber-line, it was light enough when the sky was clear, even 
at midnight, for one to read ordinary print or to write notes. This 
enabled us to make night marches and avoid the intense glare of 
the sunlight reflected from the snow. At night, the temperature 
usually fell below freezing, and the snow, softened during the day 
so as to be quite impassable, became sufficiently hardened to be 
traversed with comparative ease. Another advantage of travelling 
by night was that we could sleep during the day when the air was 
warm. ‘The night marches were frequently enjoyable, owing to the 
exquisite beauty of the white-robed mountains when illuminated by 
the soft twilight. At night, the sun declined only about eight 
degrees below the northern horizon, and the glories of the after- 
glow were frequently prolonged until they merged with the radiance 
of the succeeding morning. 

In ascending the Newton glacier, our route lay through a region 
of magnificent ice-falls,; some of them a thousand feet high, and 
broken into a great variety of spires and pinnacles. In some of 
these difficult places we were obliged to thread our way through 
partially-filled crevasses, and to cut steps up nearly vertical escarp- 
ments. Dashes up these difficult and dangerous places were made 
at night or in the early morning when the snow was hard, and the © 
danger from avalanches at a minimum. Between the ice-falls, the 
grade of the glacier is gentle, but the ice deeply crevassed, thus 
necessitating many wide departures from the direct route. When 
crevasses blocked the way we were sometimes obliged to make a 
detour of half a mile or more in order to advance a few feet. Many 
narrow snow bridges had to be crossed, where a misstep would 
have caused a tumble into a seemingly bottomless abyss. These 
crystal crypts of the vast cathedral among the spires of which we 
were exploring, were exceedingly beautiful, and called forth many 
exclamations of wonder and admiration. Even when we had to 
crawl across some frail arch of snow, for fear it would give way if 
our weight should be concentrated on a small area, the exquisite 
beauty and the wonderful coloring of the blue depth below would 
cause us to pause and admire the delicate tracery of the fairy-like 
chambers beneath. Although dangers unfamiliar to those who have 
not lived in high mountains were numerous on the treacherous 
névés, yet the novelty and constantly varying wonders of the region 
more than repaid us for the toil and hardship encountered. 

The greatest hindrances to our advance were the mists and 
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clouds that frequently enveloped the’ mountains and concealed 
every line of the sublime picture as with an impenetrable veil, 
With the mists came rain and snow. At such times there was but 
one thing to do, and that was to wait. When a way ahead free 
from avalanches could not be chosen, we pitched our tents in the 
snow and waited as patiently as possible for the veil to be lifted, 
During these long delays, additional supplies were advanced from 
lower camps, as opportunity served; but when the line of foot- 
prints made during the upward journey became faint and finally 
disappeared beneath the fine light snow that fell, hour after hour 
and day after day, with weary monotony, our line of communica- 
tion was broken. Energy and enthusiasm were then unavailing, 
and patience became the ruling virtue. 

Our highest camp was at an elevation of about 8,000 feet in the 
vast amphitheatre in which the Newton glacier has its principal 
source, and was held for twelve days. During the greater part of 
the time we were enveloped in clouds, and several times our tents 
became deeply buried beneath the snow. The site of the camp 
was hastily chosen during the prevalence of a dense mist which 
rendered it unsafe to continue advancing, as the roar of avalanches 
from neighboring precipices told that a too near approach to the 
veiled peaks would be disastrous. 

During the twelve days that we lay in our highest camp there 
was but one opportunity to advance. Starting at two o’clock on 
the morning of July 24, we climbed the precipitous and deeply 
crevassed snow-slope, about four thousand feet high, leading from 
the amphitheatre where our camp was placed, to the divide between 
Mt. St. Elias and Mt. Newton. Much of the way had been swept by 
avalanches, and was so steep that steps had to be cut for perhaps 
half of the distance. From the divide, about 13,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, an inspiring view was obtained of the vast snow-covered 
mountains to the north, a region never before seen by man. 
The day was unusually fine, and the air so clear that Mt. Fair- 
weather, 150 miles distant, stood out so sharply against the dark 
sky that it seemed scarcely fifty miles away. Thousands of rugged 
peaks, rising from a general névé region, with an altitude of 
about 8,000 feet, filled all of the northern and western sky, but 
Mt. Newton, standing near at hand, shut out the view to the north- 
east and concealed Mt. Logan. That majestic peak, worthy to 
bear the name of Canada’s famous geologist, came into view later, 
as we ascended the northern slope of the crowning pyramid of Mt. 
St. Elias. 
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The sunlight reflected from the shining snow-fields around us 
was of blinding intensity. We wore deeply colored glasses to protect 
our eyes, but our faces, although tanned and weather-beaten by 
much exposure, were blistered by the intensity of the heat. On 
account of the rarity and dryness of the atmosphere, however, the 
temperature in the shade was below freezing. A thermometer thrust 
an inch or two deep in the snow fell at once to 16° of the Fahrenheit 
scale. While my companions, Stamy and McCarty, dug a hole in 
the side of a steep snow-bank in which to place a small lamp for the 
purpose of melting snow so that we could quench our great thirst, 
I studied the far-reaching panorama spread out before me and 
sought to learn some of the secrets of the wild region where so 
many great glaciers have their birth. 

After resting and taking a light lunch, we continued on up the 
steep slope leading to the summit of Mt. St. Elias, having to cut 
steps nearly all the way. As we rose above the divide, the view 
became wider, and at last, when higher than the summit of Mt. 
Newton, nothing obscured the vast panorama except the peak we 
were ascending. About four o’clock in the afternoon we reached 
an elevation of over 14,500 feet, and could have gained the summit 
had not prudence dictated that we should turn back and advance 
our camp to the divide between Mt. St. Elias and Newton before 
making a push for the top. We had already climbed 6,500 feet, 
since leaving our tent, on slopes so steep that steps had to be cut 
much of the way. No mountaineer could do more and return to 
camp without an interval of rest. A change in the aspect of the 
sky told that a storm was gathering, and as night was approaching, 
it became imperative that we should regain our camp before dark- 
ness rendered it impossible to retrace our steps through the maze 
of crevasses below the divide. We reached our tent twenty hours 
after leaving it, and none too soon, as the shadows in the bottom 
of the amphitheatre were so dense during the last mile of the 
descent that we could not follow the trail made in the morning, 
and had to find our camp more by instinct than anything else. 
Much fatigued, we slept until late the next morning. Renewed 
storm rendered it impossible to advance our camp to the divide 
between Mt. St. Elias and Mt. Newton, as we had hoped to do. 
At last; weary with waiting, we abandoned the hope of reaching 
the summit and reluctantly retreated toward the base camp at Icy 
Bay. The descent was made through clouds and rain. The snow 
was soft and treacherous and travelling exceedingly fatiguing. 
These discomforts were no greater than we had experienced many 
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times before, but the feeling that we had failed in our undertaking, 
took away the buoyancy that encouraged us during the ascent and 
made us more sensitive to our surroundings. After three long 


weary marches we regained our old camp-ground at the western 
end of the Samovar hills, and for the first time in five weeks spread 
our blankets on a mat of vegetation and inhaled the delicious odors 
of flowers. 

After reaching Icy Bay we made a weary march of sixty miles 
or more, eastward, along the coast to the head of Yakutat Bay, 
When near the shore we were obliged to wade many swift, icy 
streams that threatened to sweep us into the sea, and when seeking 
to avoid this danger by going farther inland, we encountered rough 
moraines or had to force our way through tangled vegetation, 
This portion of our journey was made in the teeth of a cold, north- 
east storm, and was even more trying to our endurance than our 
sojourn above the snow-line. At last, after about three months of 
toil and hardship, during which we had not seen a single human 
being outside our own party, we reached the Mission at Yakutat 
and obtained letters from home. 
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THE INDIANS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
BY 
DR. FRANZ BOAS. 


During the last seven years my studies of the North American 
Indians have led me frequently to the coast of British Columbia, 
into the recesses of its deep fjords and to the storm-beaten shores 
of its islands. In the following remarks I will describe some of 
the results of my studies and some experiences, but I will dwell 
particularly upon the interesting customs which it was my good 
fortune to observe in a cruise along the coast last winter. 

Many are the tourists who nowadays in commodious steamers 
pass up and down the rugged coast of British Columbia on their 
tour to Alaska and many a time have the beautiful fjords, the snow- 
covered mountains the foot of which is clad in evergreen forests 
been described in vivid colors. But a different impression is left 
on the mind of him who in a small canoe passes through the intricate 
channels of the coast, tossed by tempestuous squalls which blow 
down the sides of the mountains and struggling against the rapid 
tides which in places rush like torrents through narrow openings. 
The overwhelming solitude and stillness of the shores, the monotony 
of the dark pines and cedars, of the channels and of the roaring 
cascades beget a longing for the sight of human work, of human 
habitation, that swallows the admiration of the magnificent scenery. 
Gladly welcomes the traveller the smoke which is seen to arise in 
the far distance, at a place where the steep coast line is interrupted 
by a small flat and which indicates the presence of an Indian village. 
While thus travelling from place to place with my Indian friends I 
had ample opportunity to become familiar with their life, their cus- 
toms and their ideas. 

Before describing the life of the Indians I may be permitted 
briefly to summarize what we know about their general appearance 
and their relationships to each other and to the rest of the Ameri- 
can race. The casual visitor is first of all struck by the remarkable 
similarity of the natives of the North Pacific Coast with the races 
of Eastern Asia, Even after a long acquaintance with the people 
single individuals are found whom one might almost mistake for 
Asiatics. It happened to me even last winter that I met a broad- 
faced, light-complexioned person, with brownish, almost black hair, 
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attired in a sailor’s suit, whom I was unable to classify for quite a 
while. Finally he happened to look sideways, which brought into 
prominence a very strongly Mongoloid eye—the peculiar eye, that 
we always see in Chinamen—and this settled in my mind that he 
must belong to Asia. In fact he proved ‘to bea Japanese. This 
formation of the eye which is more strongly marked in the Mongol 
is sometimes the only means of detecting the difference between 
individuals belonging to the two races. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, the face of the Indian is much heavier built, his hair is not as 
coarse as that of Chinamen or Japanese. Young persons have 
the Chinese eye often just as strongly developed as the Chinese 
themselves. We may say that the people, particularly those of the 
northern parts of the territory, occupy a position intermediate be- 
tween the Indians of the plains and the East Asiatic races. 

But the tribes of this coast are by no means homogeneous. A 
few of them take quite an exceptional position. In most cases the 
noses and faces of these Indians are wide, but low. Among the 
southern tribes there are some, whose faces are, to the contrary, 
wide and very high, the noses being at the same time narrow and 
almost Roman in form. It is remarkable that as soon as we cross 
the mountains of southern British Columbia the characteristic 
Indian face becomes very prominent. 

I must not omit to mention one peculiarity. We are accustomed 
to consider the Indians as possessed of black, straight hair, and as 
of a reddish complexion. The hair of the Indians of the North 
Pacific Coast is very frequently slightly wavy and brownish, his 
complexion is very light. There are even a few tribes among whom 
red hair and almost white complexions occur. 

The most striking peculiarity exhibited by these tribes is the 
effect of the custom of artificially deforming their heads by closely 
bandaging and pressing the head of the infant as long as it is in 
the cradle. By this means growth of the head sideways is stopped 
and it grows backward and upward. The forehead becomes at 
the same time flat and receding. 

It is very curious that in the region of which we are speaking a 
great many different methods of deforming the head are in use, 
Further to the south, instead of lengthening the head, the Indians 
flatten it. They bring a strong pressure to bear upon the forehead. 

The custom of deforming the head is very widely spread, and was 
still more so in olden times. In America it is still practiced on 
the coast of British Columbia and as far south as Oregon. The 
tribes of Kansas flatten their heads. Formerly all the people of 
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Colorado,. of the lower Mississippi, of the West Indies, and the 
Peruvians deformed the heads of their children. 

Outside of America the custom is found in several islands of the 
Pacific Ocean and, what seems hardly credible, in southern France. 
The last-named occurrence seems to be the only survival of a cus- 
tom which in antiquity was practiced from the Caucasus through 
Hungary to southern France. It has often been asked what the 
meaning of this practice may have been. We must undoubtedly 
consider it simply as a fashion which grew up as other fashions do 
and as having no more nor less meaning than the deformation of 
the feet by the Chinese, of the teeth by the Africans, or of the 
waist by our own ladies. 

If in regard to their physique these Indians are by no means 
uniform, they are still less so in regard to their languages. Seven 
radically distinct languages are spoken by them in this small area, 
and some of them are split up in subdivisions to a marvellous 
extent. When saying radically distinct languages, I mean that 
they differ as much in structure and in vocabulary as English and 
Turkish, which as we know are not related at all; while the subdi- 
visions may differ as much as English and Greek, both of which 
belong to the Aryan stock. There is only one thing which these 
languages have in common, namely, their extreme harshness, super- 
abundance of consonants and scarcity of vowels, combined with an 
extreme energy of pronunciation. The languages are in structure 
similar to other American languages. In this respect no affinity to 
Asiatic peoples is found. They fall naturally into a number of 
groups which show very interesting geographical relations. The 
languages of southern British Columbia resemble in structure 
somewhat those spoken on a belt which stretches along the North- 
ern States and Southern Canada right across the continent. The 
languages of the north are, on the other hand, somewhat analogous 
to the languages spoken in the whole extreme northwestern portion 
of America; but each of these two groups is wholly unlike the other. 

I will not enter into these somewhat difficult relations any fur- 
ther, but will describe that portion of my travels which seems to 
touch upon some of the most interesting problems of Indian history. 

On several of my trips I had visited a tribe who bore the proud 
name of the Kwakiutl, the ‘‘smoke of the world.” This name, I 
might say, almost characterizes the Indian. The ‘‘ smoke of the 
world,” that means that their hospitality is such that the smoke of 
their fire at which the food is being roasted fills the whole world, 
and that the fire is being kept burning all the time. When I first 
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visited the tribe my arrival gave rise to much speculation and dis- 
trust, which led to my being invited to attend a council at which 
the subject was to be discussed. At that time the minds of the 
Indians were much stirred by efforts of the Canadian Government 
to put a stop to certain dances and ceremonials, and every stranger. 


was suspected as a Government agent with sinister designs. In the 
council I was addressed as follows by the chief of the village: 
‘*We want to know whether you have come to stop our dances 
and feasts, as the missionaries and agents who live among our 
neighbors try to do. We do not want to have anybody here who 
will interfere with our customs. We were told that a man-of-war 
would come if we should continue to do as our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers have done. But wedo not mind such words. Is 
this the white man’s land? We are told it is the Queen’s land; but 
no! it is mine! Where was the Queen when our God came down 
from heaven? Where was the Queen when our God gave the land 
to my grandfather and told him, ‘ This will be thine’? My father 
owned the land and was amighty chief; now it is mine. And when 
your man-of-war comes let him destroy our houses. Do you see 
yon woods? Do you see yon trees? We shall cut them down and 
build new houses and live as our fathers did. We will dance when 
our laws command us to dance, we will feast when our hearts desire 
to feast. Do we as kthe white man, ‘ Do as the Indian does’? 
No, we do not. Why then do you ask us, ‘ Do as the white man 
does’? It isa strict law that bids us dance. It isa strict law that 
bids us distribute our property among our friends and neighbors. 
It is a good law. Let the white man observe his law; we shall 
observe ours. And now, if you are come to forbid us to dance, 
begone; if not, you will be welcome to us.’ 
My words in reply to this speech seem to have been taken very 
kindly, for since that time I have never been made more at home 


than among this tribe. 

How much more friendly was my reception last year. On one 
of my later visits I had received an Indian name, Heiltsakuls, 
‘*The one who says the right thing.”” I was coming down the 
coast in a small steamer which, as it approached the village in the 
middle of the night, blew its whistle until a canoe came alongside. 
I was recognized at once and paddled ashore, and many were the 
welcomes that were offered to me that night. 

I had arrived at a most opportune season for my studies, ‘The 
whole tribe and a great many friends from neighboring villages 
were assembled to celebrate the great religious ceremonial which 
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takes place about midwinter. There was excitement in all the 
houses. Here preparations were made for feasts,’ there the ap- 
proaching ceremonies were earnestly discussed. Others were busy 
collecting all their property in order to pay off debts, which is con- 
sidered one of the most important transactions in the life of these 
Indians. 

On the morning after my arrival I invited at once the whole 
tribe—about 250 souls in all—to a feast. It was a feast fo them, 
although the provender which I furnished consisted of nothing but 
hard tack and molasses. Beforethe biscuits were distributed I had 
to make the formal speech depreciating my small feast and asking 
my guests to be happy and to eat to their hearts’ desire. In return 
I was told that no feast like mine had ever been given and that I 
was a great chief. The figurative speech of the Kwakiutl Indians 
has it about like this: ‘‘ Youare the loaded canoe that has anchored 
in front of our village and is unloading its riches; you are the 
precipice of a mountain from which wealth is rolling down upon all 
the people of the whole world; you are the pillar supporting our 
world.” And ail this for a treat of hard tack and molasses. But 
the gross flattery of this speech must not-be taken too seriously, as 
it is simply a stereotype formula used for expressing the thanks for 
a feast. 

Custom requires that before the feast four songsaresung. The 
young men—the singers—sit in two or three rows in the rear of 
the house. Planks are laid in front of each row, and they carry 
short sticks to beat time with. As soon as the time for opening 
the song begins the singing master jumps upon a box and gives the 
signal to begin. At once the deafening noise of the beating of the 
boards begins, and then the chorus commences the song. I regret 
that I cannot give an example of this peculiar music. It has often 
been said that Indian music is no more than a meaningless and 
senseless howling, but to him who knows to listen to the music so 
imperfectly rendered by untrained voices the weird strains soon 
gain a curious attraction. As the musical phrases repeat them- 
selves and appear in new and unexpected combinations, the art of 
the native composer becomes clearer and clearer. As new rhyth- 
mical forms are introduced into the song we recognize beauties 
which were at first obscured by their imperfect rendition. The 
words of the songs also prove a deep poetical feeling, although this 
becomes not so apparent in feast songs, which are made distasteful 
to the refined ear by an incredible amount of brag on the one hand 
and of flattery on the other. 
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Let me give a few examples of this poetry in translation. Here 
is a feast song: 


1. I ama great chief, famous all over the world. Iam the highest chief among all 
the tribes. Chiefs are my servants. Chiefs are my messengers. Chiefs are to me 
like my ragged, torn blankets. Do not irritate me, else I will destroy your property 
and your lives. I am like to a mountain whom nobody can scale, towering over the 
chiefs of all mankind. I have destroyed a whole tribe. When I approach, a heavily 
loaded war canoe, chiefs wish to hide under ground. I destroyed the tribes at the 
north end of our world. 

2. Do not let my gaze behold you. Do not annoy ME, of whom you hear even 
at the edge of our world, else I shall tie your hands and hang you. You shall know 
my greatness: I am as powerful as one whole tribe; yea, I am as powerful as four 
tribes. I am the one who stands on top of the highest mountain. My face shines 
like red copper. Iam the great mountain. Iam the pillar of the world. I am the 
one who stems the tide; chiefs are my servants. 

But I should convey a too unfavorable impression of my Indian 
friends if I did not also render to you one of their love songs which 
reveals a deep and passionate feeling: 

. Like pain of a burn is my love of you, my dear. 
. Like pain racking my whole body is my love of you, my dear. 
. Like sickness is my love of you, my dear. 
. Like a wound hurts me my love of you, my dear. 
. Like fire burns me my love of you, my dear. 
. I am thinking of the words that you spoke to me. 
. Lam thinking of the love you bear me. 
. Iam trembling before the power of your love. 
. Oh, what pain do you cause me. 
10. Oh, where is my true love going, my dear ? 
11. Oh, my true love is going to leave me. 
12. I feel faint on account of the words my true love spoke to me. 
13. Good-bye, my true love, my dear. 

In the course of the feast many speeches are made which refer 
to the transactions of the daily life of the people. In order to 
explain this I must say a few words in regard to the curious 
economic system that has arisen among the tribes. The coin and 
the unit of value of the Indians is the single blanket, formerly 
a fur blanket, but now a cheap woollen blanket. All their posses- 
sions are invested in blankets, and in these a system of credit 
has developed. The total number of blankets in a village may 
be a few hundred, while the accumulated wealth would amount to 


many thousands. As soon as a person receives blankets in pay- 
ment for services or for sold objects he loans them out to those 
in need of blankets. They must be repaid with a high rate of 
interest, which ranges according to time and circumstances at 
from 25% to 300%. Thus the cautious and careful are able to build 
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up large fortunes in comparatively a short time, although they may 
not possess more than a few blankets atatime. Ata certain time 
they may have to repay a considerable debt to some one individual. 
This is always done publicly, and is made the occasion of much 
ceremony. Often at the same time blankets are presented to 
other members of the tribe. These must accept the present, but 
by accepting it become debtors to double the amount received. 
Thus the seeming squandering of property is actually no more 
and no less than a profitable investment. Nevertheless a distri- 
bution of property brings honor and increased influence. I believe 
this is the most complex economic system that has developed any- 
where among the native races of America, particularly in so far as 
it is based to a large extent upon credit. 

It is clear that such a system, once established, must influence 
the social life of the people very considerably, and that is what we 
actually observe. The investment of property and its return with 
appropriate ceremonies is the one dominating thought of these 
people. As the frequent distributions of property are considered 
to raise the rank of the giver, they are also made occasions to bring 
forward the feats of the ancestors from.whom the rank and position 
of the Indian is derived. Thus it happens that the family legends 
are related at such occasions with much pride and with great cere- 
mony, In conclusion of the ceremony a young relative of the 
person who distributes the property is made to dance. These 
events mostly took place during the daytime, while the evenings 
were reserved for feasts. The second night of my stay a feast 
took place, which was very interesting in many respects. Every- 
thing had been going on very quietly and sedately as described 
before. The four songs had been sung and the host was delivering 
his speech when, all of a sudden, he was interrupted by an 
unearthly cry which came from among the people who were stand- 
ing behind him. A youth rushed forward into the middle of the 
house in a state of greatest excitement. He fell down as though 
in a fit and suddenly he was seen to fly upward to the roof, to the 
right and to the left through the house, and now he had disap- 
peared, 

For a short time dead silence reigned. Then the voices of birds 
were heard on the roof and the youth’s clothing, all covered with 
blood, fell down into the house. The father took it up, and amid 
the greatest excitement, exclaimed, ‘‘Do you know what this 
means? The spirits have taken away my son. He is being taken 
to their house at the north end of the world. They are going to 
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instil their desires into him and he will return a cannibal.” The 
ensuing excitement was indescribable. There was a general scream- 
ing, speechifying and beating of boards, The medicine men 
danced around the fire, shaking with every limb of their bodies, 
The fire was extinguished and the people almost fled to their 
houses. 

I must now explain what this disappearance of the youth meant, 
The origin of this custom, according to the folk-lore of the 
Kwakiutl, is derived from a number.of spirits living in the woods. 
Among these one called Bakbakwalanukseewae—that means the 
cannibal at the north end of the world—is the most important. 
The following legend illustrates the ideas of the Indians in regard 
to this spirit: 

Once upon a time there lived a man who had four sons. His 
name was Noakowa, the wise one. One day the sons were going to 
hunt mountain goat. Before they started Noakowa said, ‘‘ When 
you go hunting you will reach a house from which a reddish smoke 
is rising; do not enter there; it is the house of the cannibal spirit 
The sons promised to obey and started 


” 


Bakbak walanukseewae. 
on their expedition. 

After a while they saw a house, from the roof of which black 
smoke was rising. It was the abode of the black bear. They 
proceeded, and after a short while they found another house from 
which white smoke was rising. They entered and saw that it was the 
house of the mountain goat. Having rested they proceeded, and 
at last they saw a house from which a reddish smoke was rising. 
They stopped and spoke unto each other, ‘‘ Shall we pass by this 
house? Let us enter and see who lives in it.” This they did, and 
found a woman who was rocking her baby. Opposite her sat a boy 
with an enormously large head. The four brothers stepped up to 
the fire and sat down ona box. In doing so the eldest one hurt 
his leg, and blood dripped from it. The boy with the large head 
nudged his mother and whispered, ‘‘ O, mother, how I should like 
to lick that blood!” When his mother told him not to do it he 
scratched his head and soon began, notwithstanding her command, 
to wipe off the blood and to lick it from his finger. Then the 
eldest brother nudged the youngest one and said, ‘‘O, I think 
father was right. I wish we had followed his advice.” Meanwhile 
the boy licked the blood more and more eagerly. 

The eldest of the brothers mustered courage. He took an 
arrow from his quiver and shot it through the door of the house, 
then he told his youngest brother to go and fetch the arrow; he 
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obeyed, but as soon as he had left the house he ran away towards 
his home. After a little while the eldest of the brothers took 
another arrow from his quiver and shot it through the door of the 
house. He told the next brother to fetch it, and he also made his 
escape. When he had shot a third arrow the third brother escaped. 
Then the boy with the large head began to cry, for he was afraid 
of the eldest of the brothers. The woman asked, ‘‘ Where have 
your brothers gone? I hope they will be back soon.” ‘‘O, yes,” 
replied the young man, ‘‘ they have only gone to fetch my arrows.” 
So saying, he took another arrow from his quiver and shot it 
through the doorway of the house; then he went himself to fetch 
it. As soon as he had left the house he followed his brothers. 
After a short while, when the youths did not return, the old hag 
knew that her guests had escaped. She stepped to the door and 
cried, ‘‘ Bakbakwalanukseewae, come! oh, come! I have allowed 
your good dinner to run away.’”’ Her husband, although far away, 
heard her cries and quickly approached. The four brothers heard 
him approaching and ran as fast as their legs would carry them. 
The eldest was carrying a whetstone, a comb and some fish 
grease, which he used for anointing his hair. When the cannibal 
had almost reached them, he threw the whetstone over his shoulder, 
and lo! it was transformed into a steep mountain which compelled 
the pursuer to go round about it. But soon he came again near 
the fugitives. Now the young man poured out over his shoulder 
the hair oil, which was transformed into a large lake. While the 
pursuer had to go around it the young men gained a good start on 
him. When he had almost reached them for the third time, the 
eldest of the brothers threw over his shoulder his comb, which was 
transformed into a thicket of young trees, which their pursuer was 
unable to penetrate. Before he could pass around it the young 
men had reached their father’s house. They had hardly entered 
and bolted the door when the cannibal arrived and demanded 
entrance. 

Noakowa, the father of the brothers, killed a dog, carved it and 
collected its blood in a dish. Then he called the cannibal to come 
to a knothole in the wall of the house, gave him the dish and said: 
“This is the blood of my sons. Take it and carry it home to your 
wife. I invite you to a feast to-night, and be sure to come with 


your wife and your children. You may feast upon my sons.”” The 
cannibal promised to come. 


As soon as he had gone, Noakowa and his sons dug a deep pit 
near the fireplace and built a large fire. They put stones into it, 
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which they threw into the pit as soon as they were red hot. They 
concealed the pit by spreading a skin in front of it. These prepara- 
tions were hardly finished when the cannibal arrived in his canoe, 
accompanied by his wife and his three children. One of them he 
left in the canoe as a watchman, while the others went into the 
house. 

Then Noakowa made them sit down in the seat of honor, near 
the fire, their backs turned towards the skin which concealed the 
pit. When the cannibal had settled down comfortably, and the 
meat was boiling in the large wooden kettle, he said: ‘*‘ Noakowa, 
you know how everything happened in the beginning of the world. 
Tell me what you know.”’ Noakowa replied: ‘‘I shall tell you this,” 
and beating time with his dafon he sang: 

‘* What shall I tell you of olden times, my grandchildren? Yon 
cloud was lying on the mountains.” 

When he had sung this spell twice the cannibal and his family 
felt drowsy, and when he had sung it four times they slept sound 
and fast. Now Noakowa removed the skin and plunged his guests 
headlong into the pit. Twice the cannibal cried am, ham/ then 
he was dead. When all had perished, Noakowa tied a rope around 
their bodies and pulled them out of the pit. The old cannibal’s 


body he cut into pieces, which he threw in all directions, singing: 


‘*In course of time you will pursue man.” They were transformed 
into mosquitoes. ‘The boy who had remained in the canoe made 
his escape and lives since that time in the woods. 

It is this spirit who initiates the new cannibal. After his dis- 
appearance he is supposed to stay with the spirit for a long time. 
When the time of his stay is nearly up the father of the novice in- 
vites all the people to his house, in order to try to bring back the 
lost man. I can describe only a few of the more striking features 
of this elaborate ceremonial, which is based on the theory that 
certain songs or performances will attract the novice from his dis- 
tant abode and induce him to come back. Asit is not known what 
performance may attract him, all conceivable ceremonies are shown 
during that night in order to try which will be effective. 

There are a considerable number of dancing societies, as we 
might call them, each of which owns a certain ceremonial, and all 
of them come into activity in the endeavor to bring back the 
novice. Therefore this event is one of the most interesting per- 
formances to witness. 

Among the secret societies there are a number whose duty it is 
to see that no mistakes from the prescribed ceremonial are made by 
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the dancers or by the audience. These are mainly the cannibals, 
who are initiated by the cannibal spirit, the bear dancers, who 
always wear bear’s claws, and the madman dancers, who are armed 
with clubs and lances. They sit on an elevated seat in the rear of 
the house, and as soon as a mistake is made in a rhythm, tune or in 
a dance, they attack the unfortunate one who was guilty of this 
crime. The cannibals bite pieces of flesh out of his arm, the bears 
scratch him, and the madman dancers stab him. In very serious 
cases he may even be killed. 

When the people are assembled, one dancer after another enters 
the house. The ceremony begins in the evening and often lasts 
until daylight of the following morning. I cannot describe all the 
masks which appear representing the protectors of the various 
societies, such as the wolf, the bear, the eagle, and other animals. 
I will at once proceed to describe those dances or ceremonies 
which are likely to bring back the novice and which possess a 
greater interest. Among these are the so-called war dances. Two 
messengers who are stationed at the door announce the arrival of 
the dancer by shaking their rattles. At once the singers begin to 
beat the planks. He enters dressed with an apron of hemlock 
branches, his trunk is naked except a wide neck-ring of hemlock 
branches, and he wears a crown of the same material. He carries 
in his hands a formidable club, the point of which is set with long 
spikes. He dances around the fire and suddenly drives the spikes 
of his club into his head and then into his neck. Blood is seen to 
flow down and he feigns to collapse. Then the medicine men are 
called up and after some incantations leave him hale and well. 
This performance is accomplished in the following way: The head- 
ring and neck-ring are wound around pipes made of the hollow 
stems of kelp, which are filled with blood. As soon as the spike 
enters the kelp the blood flows down. Another war dance is man- 
aged in a similar manner. The dancer is pierced by a lance— 
which actually slides back into its handle and which apparently 
produces a. wound at the opposite side of the body. 

In still another dance the performer appears naked. Deep 
gashes are cut in his back through which ropes made of cedar bark 
are passed. He carries a knife with which he is stabbing his head. 
Thus he is led about the fire. Then the ropes are passed over the 
beams of the house and he is pulled up. When he is thus dangling 
in the air, the madman dancers gather right under the place where 
he is hanging and hold their lances upright, so that, if the flesh 
should give way, the war dancer would fall on the lance points and 
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be killed. This cruel performance is gone through, with an aston- 
ishing amount of bravery. While the man is hanging from the 
beams he sings and stabs his head so that the blood flows freely. 
When even /Azs dance does not bring back the novice, the ghost 
dance is performed. A person, who, at a former time, was initiated 
by the ghost, enters the house dancing and singing. By his song 
he conjures the ghost. Suddenly the earth is seen to open. A 
skeleton rises from under ground, takes hold of the dancer and 
drags him down. His friends rush. up to him and try to hold 
him, but in vain. One person, who succeeded in grasping his 
shoulders, is dragged under ground as far as his elbows, and is 
then seen to be dragged by his departing friend all through the 
house, ploughing up the floor with his arms, It is very curious to see 
him going through the house in this manner. It really looks as 
though he was being dragged, while in reality he pulls himself along 
a rope which is buried beneath the floor of the house and is coy- 
ered with loose dirt. Finally, he lets go his hold. His friend has de- 
parted to the under world. Then the voice of the chief of the ghosts 
is heard to chant right from the middle of the fire. In order to 
produce this effect, speaking tubes made of kelp are laid from a 
hidden corner of the house under ground to the middle of the fire- 
place. After a while, the ground opens again and the dancer re- 
appears from under ground. When he has finished his dance, the 
people begin a song in his honor. As soon as in this song the word 


‘‘ ghost” is pronounced, a terrible noise is heard onthe roof. Four 
times it moves around on top of the house, then the planks are 
thrown aside and the novice is seen, pale and haggard. He stretches 
his trembling hands down into the room crying, Aap, hap, the cry of 


the cannibal spirit. The people jump up and try to take hold of him, 


but when they reach the roof he has disappeared again. Now the 


father announces that, on the following day, the novice will come 
back. 

Early the next morning, the madman dancers assemble in the 
woods at a clearing which is set aside for their meetings. They are 
painted with their peculiar designs and wear their weapons, ‘Then 
they dance and instigate each other to watch for mistakes which 
may be made and to have no pity upon the guilty ones. The people 
remain in anxious expectation in their houses awaiting the arrival 
of the novice. Suddenly his cries are heard on the beach, not far 
from the village. All rush out of the house, run up to him and hold 
him. He is in a state of ecstasy and sings the new song which he 
received from the spirit. The people sit down around him and 
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learn the new song. At the same time they gather hemlock 
branches which they wind around their heads and around their 
necks. After they have learned the songs, the men take up a plank 
on which they beat time to accompany the tune. The women walk 
ahead and dance in honor of the novice, while he himself goes for- 
ward dancing the peculiar cannibal dance. He is surrounded by a 
number of assistants who .shake rattles which are believed to have 
the effect of quieting him. Thus they slowly approach the village 
and arrange themselves in front of the dancing house, where the 
master of ceremonies and his speaker await their arrival. The for- 
mer has the general charge of the ceremony. He arranges the 
dances, and now he hails the return of the novice, praising the 
power of the spirit who initiated him. But the novice is possessed of 
the desire of devouring men. He does not want to enter the house 
and all the singing of the people does not avail. Then one of his 
assistants strips off his clothing and offers to the cannibal his chest, 
his arms and his legs. He is called ‘‘the bait of the cannibal,” 
because he offers himself to him as a bait is offered toa fish. The 
cannibal bites his arm and is then led into the house. Finally, he 
bites a piece of flesh out of the arm and then begins his dance. He 
dances in a squatting position, his arms first extended to the 
right, then to the left. He tries toattack the people, but is held by 
two assistants, who hold him by his neck-ring and shake their rattles 
in order to quiet him. Thus he dances around the fire four times. 
Then suddenly he disappears and comes forth again, wearing the 
mask of the spirit which initiated him. The dancer who wears the 
mask is crouching down and chattering with the movable jaw of the 
mask, while he shouts at the same time, hap, hap! the cry of the 
cannibal spirit. In this dance the novice personates the spirit 
which protects him. The two dances are repeated in the same 
order. During all this time the people sing and dance in order to 


appease the novice, who is getting more and more quiet, and finally 
disappears in a room which is set apart for his use. Then his father 


invites the people to stay in the house and gives them a feast. 
Meanwhile, the novice must remain in his secret room. In the 
evening the people assemble again and he repeats his dances of the 
morning, again biting the people. In olden times—and that not very 
long ago—slaves were slain at this occasion and eaten by the new 
cannibal, who ate the first morsel, to be then joined by the other 
older cannibals. For four nights these ceremonies are repeated. 
Then the cannibal has become calmer and his holy fury begins to 
leave him. He has no further desire for human flesh, and all that 
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remains to be done is to cleanse him. This is a long and elaborate 
ceremony, which is performed in the dead of night, few witnesses 
only being admitted. The whole body of the cannibal is washed 
in a prescribed manner. Then he is wiped and finally smoked. Even 
after this cleansing he must abstain from many actions. He must 
not eat with other people, he must not touch the brim of a cup, but 
drink through the wing-bone of an eagle; he must not go out of the 
door of the house, but use a separate entrance, until finally, after 
four months, he is free again to join the rest of his tribe. 

In conclusion I wish to make a few remarks on the history of the 
curious ceremonial which I have here described in hasty outlines, 
An inquiry into its origin reveals facts which throw a new light upon 
a great part of the early history of the North American aborigines, 
and which are also suggestive for a proper understanding of the 
development of religious ceremonial. I indicated before that the 
whole ceremonial is based upon legends, many of which convey the 
impression of great antiquity. Many of the stories which are told 
to account for the origin of portions of the ceremonial are ancient 
legends, which we are accustomed to consider as part of the oldest 
lore of mankind. Therefore the inference seems justified that the 
greater portion of the ceremonial must be very old. 

A comparative study of the fundamental legends shows, however, 
that this view is quite untenable. When scanning collections of 
traditions from neighboring tribes and from others who live in 
remoter territories and to whom the ceremonials of the Kwakiutl are 
entirely unknown, we find many a one whichis in all essential parts 
identical with those of the Kwakiutl, and very often the weight of 
the evidence is such that we must assume that the legend was 
borrowed by the Kwakiutl from a foreign tribe and introduced into 
the winter ceremonial. I have carried out this inquiry in great 
detail and reached the conclusion that many of these tales were 
carried down Columbia River after having crossed the Rocky 
Mountains. Then they spread along the Pacific Coast until finally 
they reached the Kwakiutl. But this is not all. There are quitea 
number of points of resemblance, even of identity, which clearly 
point to an importation of ideas from Asia. I told before of 
a story of the magic flight of four brothers, one of whom threwa 
whetstone, a bottle of oil and a comb over his shoulder, which were 
transformed into a mountain, a lake and athicket. In Indian tales 
we find a fleeing couple throwing earth, water, thorns and fire over 
their shoulders. We find the same incident in a story from the 
Scotch Highlands and in another one from the Samoyedes; in fact, 
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it is one of the most widely spread tales of the Old World, and since, 
in America, it seems to be confined to the North Pacific Coast, 
which is so near Asia, I conclude that it was imported there from 
the Old World. We conclude from these facts that the mythol- 
ogy explaining the ritual of the winter dances is not as old as it 
seems, but brought together from numerous sources and compara- 
tively recently. Although apparently the ritual is based on the 
myths, it seems that much more probably the myths of foreign 
peoples were appropriated in order to explain and develop a ritual 
which originally consisted only of disconnected dances. In order 
to give it greater weight it was connected with these myths and 
thus by degrees an elaborate ceremonial and an elaborate mythology 
developed from insignificant sources, the one sustaining the other, 
This phenomenon may be observed often in studies of the cere- 
monials and rituals of mankind, and we may pronounce it a general 
law that wherever a ritual is found, a mythology will begin to form 
around it and will in its turn enrich and diversify the ritual. 

The geographer, from the study of our small groups of phe- 
nomena, derives the conclusion that transmittance of culture by in- 
tertribal trade has taken place all over the American Continent and 
that points of contact between the Pacific Coast of the Old World 
and of the New World must have existed for very long periods. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fifth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held in Buffalo beginning with the 
meeting of the Council on Saturday, August 22d. The general 
sessions opened on Monday and the meeting continued throughout 
the week until Saturday, which was given to excursions. It is 
worthy of note that this was the fourth meeting held in Buffalo, the 
Association having met there every tenth year since 1866. 

At the first general session the retiring President, Professor 
Edward W. Morley, called the meeting to order and introduced the 
President-elect, Professor Edward D. Cope. Bishop Charles H, 
Fowler, D.D., pronounced the invocation. The Hon. Edgar B, 
Jewett, Mayor of Buffalo, delivered the address of welcome from 
the city, and Professor Cope responded. In the afternoon eight 
vice-presidents delivered addresses before their respective sections; 
and in the evening the retiring President gave a learned address 
before the Association on the subject, ‘‘ A Completed Chapter in 
the History of the Atomic Theory.”’ 

Vice-President B. K. Emerson, of Amherst, Mass., chose for the 
subject of his address before the Section of Geology and Geography, 
‘*Geologic Myths.’’ He announced that he would speak of ‘‘ The 
Chimaera, or the poetry of petroleum; of the Niobe, or the 
tragic side of calcareous tufa; of Lot’s wife, or the indirect effect 
of cliff erosion; and of Noah’s flood, or the possibilities of the cyclone 
and the earthquake wave working in harmony.” 

The myth of the Chimaera, he said, was told in its earliest form 
by Hesiod, who lived about nine centuries before the Christian era; 
and alittle later by Homer. In each of these verses, which he quoted, 
the Chimaera is represented as a huge monster having the head of 
a goat, the body of a lion and the tail of a serpent, from whose 
mouth and nostrils issue flames of fire. Tracing the origin and de- 
velopment of this myth, Professor Emerson showed that it was 
derived from the remarkable geological phenomenon of natural gas 
burning on the peak of a mountain of serpentine and limestone in 


Lycia. ‘This burning mountain was seen by Admiral Beaufort while 

off the coast of Lycia toward the end of the seventeenth century; 

and according to tradition it has burned there for nearly 3,000 

years. ‘‘ Ruins of an ancient temple of Vulcan near by and a little 

Byzantine church show how strongly it has impressed the inhabit- 
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ants in all ages.” The Phoenician word Chimaera means burning 
mountain; the Greek word for goat has nearly the same sound; 
and in this way came about the myth of ‘‘a goatlike form vomiting 
flames and ravishing in the mountains of woody Lycia.” 
In tracing the myth of Niobe, the Professor said, ‘‘ As one climbs 
from the Gulf of Smyrna, between Mount Tmolus and Sipylus, 
high up in the vertical limestone, there appears the colossal 
bust of a woman standing on a high pedestal and in a deep alcove. 
It is cut out of the living rock, like the Swiss lion at Lucern.” This 
is the ‘‘ almost prehistoric’ statue of the great Mother Cybele or 
the Métér Sipylene—gods of the Phoenicians—and is the origin of 
the Niobe myth. The dripping of the water from the limestone 
stalagmite tears’ and the masses 
of rock dislodged from the cliffs around her by the action of the sun 
and rain are her children, slain by the arrows of Phoebus. From 
this geological phenomenon acting on the ancient stone sculpture 
the poetic mind of the Greek created the myth of Niobe weeping 
for her children. 
The column of salt, known as Lot's Wife, is still standing in the 
Dead Sea. It owes its origin to geological changes in that region; 
and it owes its continuation to the action of the erosion. The name 


roof of the alcove has caused the ‘‘ 


is supposed to be derived from some old word having the sound of 
Lot’s wife. 

The Professor gave an erudite history of the Flood myth, tracing 
it through all times and countries, and showing its remote antiquity 
by the statement that in the annals of the Babylonians, which can 
now be traced back 3800 B. C., nocertain account of a flood has yet 
been found. In demonstrating that all these food myths arise from 
natural geological phenomena, he recalled various similar catas- 
trophes in modern times, such as the last terrible earthquake waves 
in China and Japan. 

Miss Alice C, Fletcher of Washington, D. C., Vice-President of 
the Section of Anthropology, spoke on ‘‘ Emblematic use of the 
Tree in the Dakotan Group.”” The tribes of the Dakotan or Siouan 
linguistic stock aggregate in number about 45,000 Indians. Cer- 
tain tribes of this stock, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century occupied a strip of land along the Atlantic Coast, now 


within the limits of North and South Carolina, and were gradually 


driven west by their warlike neighbors, the Algonquins and Iroquois, 
becoming extinct as tribes within the historic period. The rites, 
and customs of the Siouan Indians were necessarily influenced by 
contact with other tribes during their wanderings; but the eastern, 
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southern and western tribes seem to have been under the influence 
of certain religious cults which were fundamentally the saine. 
These religious ideas were important factors in organizing the 
tribal structure. The Indian religions, like those of the Eastern 
Continent, seem to start from the utterance of a seer; and it is 
this idea which always forms the vital spark of the religion, no 
matter how much it is encrusted in superstitions and ceremonies, 
Belief in animism is common among the Indians, as well as its 
accompanying belief in the continuity of life in the hereafter. The 
mysterious power to which the Indian addressed his prayers was 
called in the Omaha and Ponka tribes, Wa-kamz-da, meaning to 
bring to pass. The Indian believed that this power pervades all 
nature, animate and inanimate, and therefore to him ‘all things 
became anthropomorphized.” An old Indian once said to Miss 
Fletcher, ‘‘The tree is like a human being, for it has life and 
grows, so we pray to it and put our offerings on it, that the mysteri- 
ous power may help us.” To the rock he prayed for long life. He 
believed also that after a period of privation, fasting and prayer, a 
manifestation of this mysterious power would come to him ina 
vision. The form of this vision was ever after the totem of his 
clan, for men having similar visions affiliated into societies or gentes. 
This was an important step in social development. The Thunder 
gentes, from the nature of the manifestation, were always the most 
authoritative; thunder itself being the god of war. In the Omaha 
tribe the Sacred Tent of War was set aside for the ceremonies con- 
nected with Thunder; and in this tent among other things was the 
cedar pole, called Wa-ghdhe-ghe, meaning the power to bestow 
honours. The abode of the Thunder Birds was supposed to be in the 
cedar tree. The honours bestowed were thos efor bravery in war. 
The next important step in the social progress of these tribes is 
marked by the Omaha ceremony of the He-di-wa-chi, ‘‘one of the 
simplest and probably oldest ceremonies to draw the people together 
and unite them into an organized body.” In this too the tree was 
the sacred object,—the pole about which the people danced,—the 
recognized symbol of the all-powerful Thunder, which in turn was 
the manifestation of the mysterious power, Wa-kaz-da. Later, 
when the Omaha ceremony of the Sacred Pole was established, the 
name, Wa-ghdhe-ghe, which had been given to the cedar pole in the 
Tent of War, was applied to the Sacred Pole; but the honours 
bestowed were those won in peace; for, according to the legend, 
‘¢The ceremonies of the Sacred Pole were devised to hold the 
people together.” 
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In the Section of Geology and Geography a special meeting was 
held to commemorate the sixtieth anniversary of Professor James 
Hail’s connection with the Geological Survey of the State of New 
York, and to take public recognition of his long-continued and 
valuable scientific work. The venerable and distinguished scientist, 
who is one of the founders of the Association, was present at the 
meeting and responded to the addresses made in his honour. 

A paper which excited general interest was that read by Rev. 
Horace C. Hovey of Newburyport, Mass., on ‘‘ The Making of 
Mammoth Cave,” embodying some of the results of his recent ex- 
plorations in Kentucky. Mr. Hovey has had thirty years’ experience 
in cave exploration, and he described in glowing words the beauties 
and dangers of such experience. With the codperation of Dr. R. E. 
Call, he has reéxplored nearly all of the 200 avenues, rooms, pits 
and domes of Mammoth Cave. The depth of these pits has been 
so much exaggerated that Mr. Hovey’s party undertook the danger- 
ous and difficult task of sounding them to obtain accurate measure- 
ments. The so-called Bottomless Pit was found to be 1o5 feet in 
depth. The whole region of about 8,o00 square miles, in the midst 
of which Mammoth Cave and many other similar caverns are found, 
owes its present form, he said, to simple erosion. The great size 
of the cave is due to the fact that it comprises many caves and 
grottoes whose walls have been worn away, and also to the absence 
of natural causes that usually destroy underground passages. The 
layer of sandstone overlying the limestone from which the cave is 
excavated is the cause of the scarcity of stalagmites. The pits and 
domes play an important part in forming the cave; and it has been 
considered by eminent authorities that they were made by the 
action of whirling water and pebbles from above downward. Mr. 
Hovey gave good evidence that they were caused by solution 
through the agency of acidulated water. The subterranean rivers, 
although easily navigable in summer, are combined in winter into a 
mighty rushing current, which is a powerful agent in hollowing out 
the long horizontal passage ways and undermining the arches, thus 
making the successive galleries for which the cave is noted. Mr. 
Hovey’s conclusions are that none of the ordinary causes of cave- 
making, such as whirling water and pebbles, have had much to do 
with the making of Mammoth Cave; he believes that it has been 
made almost entirely by the chemical and mechanical action of 
water, 

Mr. Hovey read another paper on the newly-discovered cave, 
not far from “the Mammoth Cave, called the ‘Colossal Cavern.” 
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This remarkable cave was discovered by Mr. Pike Chapman in 
1895. It is of great size, and is supposed to be connected in a cir- 
cuitous way with Mammoth Cave. It is attracting much attention, 
but has been as yet only partially explored. 

As in previous meetings at Buffalo, the subject of Niagara Falls 
naturally claimed much time and attention. Many papers bearing 
upon the various aspects of the subject were represented in Sec- 
tion E. Mr. G. K. Gilbert, of the United States Geological Survey, 
gave three papers, as follows: ‘‘The Algonquin River,” ‘‘ The 
Whirlpool, Saint David’s Channel,” and ‘‘ Profile of the bed of the 
Niagara in its Gorge.” 

One of the public lectures given by the Association to the citi- 
zens of Buffalo was on ‘‘ Niagara as a Time Piece,” by Dr. J. W. 
Spencer, of Washington, D. C. The age of Niagara has been esti- 
mated for the past 100 years by dividing the length of the gorge 
by the supposed rate of recession. In early times this was chiefly 
by guess, but we now have correct measurements of the modern 
rate of recession obtained by comparison of surveys of the Cataract. 
These show that Horseshoe Falls has a mean annual recession of a 
little more than four feet. Many other factors must enter into a 
calculation of the age of the Falls, among which is the fact that the 
recession in the past was from natural causes slower than in the 
present. Taking everything into consideration, Dr. Spencer con- 
siders Niagara as the best chronometer, although imperfect, of 
geologic time. It is also of great interest in connection with the 
glacial period and the antiquity of man. 

This lecture, together with the papers in Section E, served as 
excellent preparation for the enjoyment of the day’s excursion to 
Niagara Falls and Gorge, which was planned by the local committee 
for the benefit of the Association. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton presented in Section H the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘ Whereas, the influence which the environment of the New 
World has exerted upon the physical and mental development of 
the white race is a question of the utmost scientific and practical 
importance; and whereas, there appears to be no governmental or 
scientific bureau which is giving this subject attention at the 
present time; therefore, Resolved, That the A. A. A. S. appoint a 
committee to organize an ethnographical investigation of the white 
race in the United States with special reference to the causes 
exerted upon it by its new surroundings; said committee to report 
annually to the Association.” The resolution was adopted by the 
Association, and the following committee was appointed: D. G. 
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Brinton, J. McKeen Cattell, W. W. Newell, W. J. McGee and 
Franz Boas. 

Professor F. W, Putnam gave a talk in Section H on the Recent 
Explorations in Honduras by the Peabody Museum. For the past 
five years explorations have been carried on at the Ruins of Copan, 
and the Museum has the exclusive right to continue these explora- 
tions for five years to come. The first attempt at extensive ex- 
cavations on the sites of the ancient cities of Central America and 
Yucatan was made by the expeditions fromthis Museum. Although 
the huge stone monuments and sculptures, described by Stephens 
and later by Maudslay, are undoubtedly very old, explorations 
beneath the surface have brought to light evidence of far greater 
antiquity. 

Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, Ohio, presented 
“Fresh Geological Evidence of Glacial Man at Trenton, New 
Jersey.”” This evidence was based on the explorations of Mr. 
Ernest Volk, now carried on under the direction of Professor Put- 
nam for the American Museum of Natural History. At a place 
called Lalor’s Field, in the presence of Professor Wright, a trench 
was dug in order to show the several strata. In the top layer of 
black soil, about one foot in thickness, were potsherds, broken and 
perfect implements of chert, jasper, quartz, quartzite and argillite. 
The stratum below the black soil is composed of yellow glacial 
sand, varying from one to three feet in thickness. In this glacial 
sand, chips and broken argillite implements were found, and a few 
fire-split quartzite pebbles. Below this stratum is one of yellowish 
white sand, six inches thick, resting on the red clay. The im- 
portant conclusion to be drawn from this and other similar excava- 
tions is the fact that in the g/acia/ sand deposit only argillite im- 
plements are found, while in the soil above are all the objects 
characteristic of the later or ‘‘Indian” occupation. This early 
use of argillite by the people of glacial, and probably of pre-glacial 
time, has received many confirmations since first pointed out by 
Dr. Abbott; and the evidence now presented by Mr. Volk’s most 


recent exploration is of special interest and importance in con- 
nection with Glacial Man. 


Professor Putnam supplemented this paper with remarks cor- 
roborating the above statements and exhibiting a small collection 
which was taken from another trench in the same region. 

Professor E. W. Claypole, of Akron, Ohio, read a paper on 
“Human Relics in the Drift of Ohio.” His conclusion is that the 
finding of several implements in the drift of Ohio during the past 
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few years strengthens the belief in the co-existence of man with the 
ice sheet in north central Ohio. 

Mr. E. O. Hovey, of New York, read a paper on the Artesian 
well sunk at Key West, Florida, in 1895. In boring to a depth of 
2,000 feet it was found that the upper layer of 50 feet was of lime- 
stone formed of coral 7” situ, but below that the limestone was of 
sedimentary origin, chiefly beach sand. This is evidence in favor 
of the theory that the Florida peninsula is not composed mainly of 
natural coral formation. 

Mr. J. E. Todd spoke of the ‘‘ Hydraulic Gradient of the Main 
Artesian Basin of the Northwest.’”’ The largest known artesian 
area is that which extends from Nebraska and Dakota to the Rocky 
Mountains and about a thousand miles north and south. The 
water is contained in the clayey layers of the Dakota sandstone 
overlaid by impervious clays and shales. The pressure of the 
water increases with the depth of the layer; it is also greater to- 
ward the western part of the area. The variation of pressure at 
the same level is due to leakage. The pressure is sometimes 200 
pounds to the square inch, and at Huron, South Dakota, the water 
rises 400 feet above the surface. 

In consideration of the fact that the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science will hold its meeting of 1897 in Toronto, 
beginning on August 18, the American Association has decided to 
accept the invitation of the City of Detroit and to begin its meet- 
ing on August 9. This time and place will enable the members of 
each association to attend the meetings of the other. A cordial 
invitation has been extended to the members of the British Asso- 
ciation to become the guests of the American Association, and a 
most courteous invitation has been received by the American Asso- 
ciation from the Toronto Committee to join in the meeting at 
Toronto. 

The President-elect for 1897 is Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, Professor 
Emeritus of Harvard University. In 1898 the Association will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. At the Buffalo meeting much 
interest was shown in this anniversary meeting, which will be one 
of the great scientific events of the century in America. 


A GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY 
HENRY GANNETT. 


This is not a history of the Government or of the people of the 
United States, but an outline, expressed mainly by means of maps, 
of the changes in the territory of the country as a whole and of the 
different States since it became one of the powers of the earth. 

Upon the conclusion of the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
at the close of the War of Independence, our home was limited on 
the south by the 31st parallel of latitude, and the present northern 
boundary of Florida. The western limit of our jurisdiction was the 
mid-channel of the Mississippi River, and from its source a line run 
due north to the Lake of the Woods. The area of our domain 
was then 827,844 square miles, or less than a fourth what it is at 
present, 

At that time our territory consisted of the 13 original States, 
which then comprised, besides their present areas, those of Maine, 
Vermont and West Virginia. Between the western limits of the 
original States and the Mississippi River stretched a region prac- 
tically unsettled, which was claimed by these States. Georgia 
claimed the territory between the 3rst and 35th parallels, which 
now constitutes most of Alabama and Mississippi; North Carolina 
claimed what is now Tennessee; Virginia claimed what is now 
Kentucky, together with an extensive region in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts also claimed 
territory in the region north of the Ohio, their claims, with those 
of Virginia, overlapping one another in a perplexing manner. 

As the simplest method of settling these claims, the States ceded 
their western territories to the United States, with the single ex- 
ception of the area which is now Kentucky, which, instead of being 
ceded, was erected into a State. These cessions were made by the 
several States between 1781 and 1802. The area north of the Ohio 
was in 1788 organized as the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio. 
The area now constituting the State of Tennessee, although never 
organized as a Territory, was known as the Territory South of the 
River Ohio, The State of Tennessee was created in 1796. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

Settlement at that time was confined mainly to the Atlantic coast 
and did not extend far inland, and when, in 1803, Bonaparte offered 
to sell us that great tract of land which lay west of the Mississippi 
fora song, no thought of the need of the land itself for our expand- 
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ing population was in the minds of our legislators when they closed 
with his offer. They thought of the free and unrestricted naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi River from its head to its mouth, and it was 
mainly, if not entirely, for this that they paid the price and received 
the deed. The price paid was $12,000,000, and the assumption by 
the United States of certain claims which its citizens had against 
the French Government, known as the French Spoliation Claims, 
the total amount of which was estimated at $3,750,000. 

Louisiana comprised all the basin of the Mississippi River upon 
the west side of the main stream as far south as the head of the 
Arkansas in Colorado. From this point the boundary line followed 
the Arkansas River eastward to the rooth meridian, thence south 
along this meridian to Red River, and down Red River to what is 
now the west boundary of Louisiana, which it followed to the Gulf. 
The area is estimated at 897,931 square miles. 

With the acquisition of Louisiana came that of Oregon, which 
originally comprised not only the present State of Oregon, but 
Washington, Idaho, and asmall part of Montana. Since we had, by 
purchase, acquired all the country east thereof, this region, which 
was practically without an owner, fell naturally into our hands. 

The entire area thus acquired, including Louisiana and Oregon, 
comprised 1,171,931 Square miles, an area much greater than our 
original territory. 

THE FLORIDAS. 


The east boundary of Louisiana, in the extreme south, was 
indefinite, and for many years after its acquisition was a bone of 
contention between this country and Spain, which at that time was 
the owner of the Floridas. This was settled in 1819 by their pur- 
chase from that country. The area thus obtained was 59,268 
square miles, and the price was $5,000,000. 


TEXAS. 

In 1845 Texas, which several years before had achieved her 
independence of Mexico, sought and obtained admission to the 
United States. At that time its limits west of the rooth meridian 
extended north to the Arkansas River and west to the Rio Grande, 
and this accession of territory increased our area by 375,239 square 
miles. 

FIRST MEXICAN CESSION. 

Then followed the war with Mexico, one result of which was 
the acquisition by the United States in 1848 of what is known as 
the First Mexican Cession, which comprised the present areas of 
California, Nevada and Utah and parts of Wyoming, Colorado, New 
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Mexico and Arizona. The area of the cession was 545,783 square 
miles and the price paid therefor was $15,000,000. 


GADSDEN PURCHASE. 

Five years later another addition was made, known as the Gads- 
den Purchase, which is now in New Mexico and Arizona. The 
area of this purchase was 45,535 square miles and the price paid 
was $10,000,000, This purchase completes the main body of our 
country, the only other cession of territory being that of Alaska, 
which was purchased from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. 

The above facts are summarized in the following table, showing 
» the cessions of territory, with their dates, areas, and the prices 
| paid therefor, and the limits of these different cessions are shown 
graphically on the map constituting Plate No. 1. 


ACCESSIONS OF TERRITORY. 


AREA, 
Original area ee 827,844 


Louisiana 897,931 
274,000 
59,268 

375,239 

545,783 


3,595,600 
HISTORY OF THE STATES. 

' The Government was organized by 13 States. Since then 32 
S others have been formed and admitted, and these 45 States, with 
| 4 Territories, the District of Columbia and Indian Territory, make 
Fup the entire country. Of the 13 original States, 9, namely, New 
F Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
) Delaware, Maryland, and North and South Carolina, have not been 
7 changed since the adoption of the Constitution, excepting perhaps 
© to a trifling extent by reason of adjustment of boundary lines, or, 
Fin the case of Maryland, by the formation of the District of 
} Columbia and of Pennsylvania by the addition of what is now part 
» of Erie County. The other 4, namely, Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia and Georgia, have been greatly changed, Massachusetts 
Pby the loss of the District of Maine; New York by being shorn of 
PVermont; Virginia by the formation of West Virginia and Ken- 
: tucky, and Georgia by the formation of Alabama and Mississippi. 

Of the 31 States which have been admitted, 8, namely, Florida, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 
»and California, have not been changed in area since they first 
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appeared, whether as States or Territories. All the others have 
been changed in area since the organization of the Territory, and 
many of them have sustained numerous changes of area, so that 
their history is somewhat complex. 

Of these 32 States, 4, namely, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio and 
California, never were organized as Territories, at least under those 
names. Louisiana was a Territory under the name of Orleans, and 
North and South Dakota under the name of Dakota. 

The following table summarizes the above facts and gives the 
years of the organization of the Territories and the admission of 
the States: 


ORGANIZATION ADMISSION 

OF TERRITORY. OF STATE, 
. Alabama 2 1819 Unchanged. 
. Arizona 8 Sroka Changed. 
. Arkansas 1836 7 
. California pairs 1850 Unchanged. 
. Colorado 1876 


AREA. 


On 


Original 
Changed. 
1845 Unchanged. 

Original Changed. 
1890 
1818 
1816 
1845 

. Kansas 1861 

. Kentucky 1792 Unchanged. 

. Louisiana 1812 Changed. 
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an 


1820 Unchanged. 
. Maryland Original 

. Massachusetts Changed. 

. Michigan 1805 1837 

. Minnesota 1849 1858 * 

23. Mississippi 1798 1817 ie 

. Missouri 1812 1821 "3 

. Montana eeaieins 1864 1889 Unchanged. 
. Nebraska 1854 1867 Changed. 
1861 1864 

Original Unchanged. 
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ORGANIZATION ADMISSION AREA. 
OF TERRITORY. OF STATE, ae 


1889 Changed. 
1848 1859 2 

. Pennsylvania sebdcs Original Unchanged. 


nu 


“cc 


WwW WwW Ww 


Ne) 


1861 1889 Changed. 
(Dakota.) 

1796 Unchanged. 
1845 Changed. 
1850 1896 

. Vermont 1791 Unchanged. 
. Virginia eaiels Original Changed. 
. Washington 1853 1889 - 
. West Virginia 1863 
3. Wisconsin 1836 1848 ey 
. Wyoming 1868 1890 Unchanged. 


In the following pages is given the history of each of those 
States whose area has been changed since its organization as a 
Territory. The main facts of the history are expressed by the 
maps which appear as cuts. In each one the shaded area is that 
of the present State, while the original area is surrounded by a 
heavy outline. The additions and reductions in area are so indi- 
cated upon the maps. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

This State originally included Maine, which was cut off from it 

and made an independent State in 1820. 
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NEW YORK. 
New York originally included Vermont, which was separated 
from it and made a State in 1791. 


16215 


4 


VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 

Virginia originally included the areas of Kentucky and of West 
Virginia. In 1792 Kentucky was taken from it and made an inde- 
pendent State, and in 1863, in the midst of the civil war, West 
Virginia was cut from Virginia and admitted by itself. Three years 
later two counties more were taken from Virginia and added to 
West Virginia. 


! 
i 


LON. CAROLINA pee 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
This tract, the seat of the General Government, was originally 
10 miles square, part of which was ceded by Maryland in 1788, and 
part by Virginia the following year. The Virginia part was re-ceded 
to that State in 1846. It was accepted by the United States and 
adopted as the seat of government in 1790. 
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GEORGIA. 

This State originally extended from the Savannah River to the 

Mississippi, and from its present southern boundary to the 35th 

parallel. In 1802 it ceded the country west of its present western 
limits to the United States. 


eductlion 1802 


The original Terri- 
tory of Mississippi was 
formed from a part of 
the lands ceded by 
Georgia to the Gen- 
eral Government. It ex- 
tended from the west- 
ern boundary of Geor- 
gia to the Mississippi 
River, and from the 
jist parallel toa paral- 
lel passing through the 
mouth of the Yazoo 
River. The limits of 
this territory were extended northward in 1804 to the 35th parallel, 
so that it then comprised the present area of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, with the exception of those parts lying south of the 31st 
parallel, This territory was reduced in 1817 by the formation of 
Alabama Territory, which comprised the present area of the State 
of Alabama, and was increased at the same time by that portion of 
the present State of Mississippi which lies south of the 31st parallel. 
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This gave the Territory its present limits, and with these limits it 
was admitted as a State in 1817. 


LOUISIANA. 
In 1804 a portion of the Lou- 


isiana purchase, comprising the 
present State of Louisiana, with (hihi tithy 


the exception of a small area in 1804 
the southeastern part, was or- 
ganized as a Territory under the 


name of Orleans. In 1812 it Louisiana 
was admitted as a State under = 


the name of Louisiana, and in 
the same year it was enlarged 
to its present limits. 


TEXAS. 

This State declared its independence of Mexico in 1835, and ten 
years later was admitted into the United States as a State. When 
admitted it extended on the west to the Rio Grande, and on the 
north, west of the rooth meridian to the Arkansas. In 1850 it sold 
to the United States, for $10,000,000, the regions north and west 
of its present limits, which are now in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas was originally a part of Missouri Territory, and was 
set off in 1819. The territory then extended west to the rooth 
meridian, our western territorial line. This area was reduced in 
1824 and again in 1828, when the present limits were established. 
It was admitted in 1836. 


MISSOURI 


Reduction 
“Vv 


i 
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Reduction 

| WNDIAN 
H 1828 

i TERREHTORY 

| 


OHIO. 

The territory northwest of the 
River Ohio was divided in 1800, 
the division line being a meridian 


through the mouth of Kentucky 
River. The western part became 
Indiana Territory, while the east- 
ern part remained Northwestern 
Territory. In 1803 the part of 
this south of a parallel of latitude 
tangent to the south end of Lake 
Michigan and east of a meridian 


through the mouth of Great Miami 
River, was admitted as a State under the name of Ohio. The re- 
mainder of the Northwestern Territory was added to Indiana 
Territory. 

Ohio was slightly increased in 1836, the northern boundary 
being changed to a great circle, running from the south end of 
Lake Michigan to the head of Maumee Bay. This change is too 
small to be represented on the map. 
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INDIANA. 


The Territory of Indiana was created in 1800, and comprised 
that part of the Northwest Territory lying west of a meridian pass- 
ing through the mouth of Kentucky River. This was increased in 
1803 by the addition of that part of the Northwest Territory 
remaining after the formation of Ohio. In 1805 the portion north 


of its present northern boundary and east of its present western 
boundary prolonged northward was set off as Michigan Territory, 
and in 1809 all the remainder of the territory outside of the present 
limits of the State became Illinois Territory. It was admitted 
in 1816, 
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ILLINOIS. 

Illinois Territory, originally a part of Northwestern Territory 
and then of Indiana Territory, was organized in 1809. In 1818, 
upon its admission asa State, the portion north of its present 
limits was cut off and added to Michigan Territory. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan Territory was organized in 1805, and then comprised 
its present area, except the western portion of the upper peninsula. 
In 1818, its limits were extended westward to the Mississippi River, 
and in 1834 to the Missouri River. In 1836, it was reduced to its 
present limits, the portion cut off forming Wisconsin Territory, 
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and in 1837 it was admitted asa State. A trifling change was at 
the same time made in its southern boundary, 


Zz 
Reduction 


WISCONSIN. 
The Territory was organized in 1836 from part of Michigan 


Territory. It was reduced in 1838 by the formation of Iowa Terri- 
tory, and again in 1846, the area cut off at that time becoming a 
part of Minnesota in 1849. It was admitted as a State in 1848. 
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MINNESOTA. 
The Territory was organized”in 1849 from parts of Iowa and 
Wisconsin Territories. It was admitted in 1858 with its present 
limits, and in 1861, the area outside these limits was included in 


IOWA, 

This Territory was organized in 1838 from a part of Wisconsin 
Territory. In 1845, it was admitted as a State, but with limits 
very different from those at present, as it extended northward to 
the bend of Minnesota River, while its western boundary was much 


farther east than now. In 1846, its boundaries were changed to 
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those which it has to-day. In 1849, the remaining portion of Iowa 
Territory was annexed to Minnesota Territory. 


Reduction 1846 


MISSOURI. 

In 1812, upon the organization of Orleans Territory, the re- 
mainder of the Louisiana purchase became Missouri Territory. Out 
of this great area, the Territory of Arkansas was carved in 1819, 
and in 1821 the State of Missouri was formed and admitted, with 
the limits as at present, excepting that the northern part of the 
western boundary was then a meridian through the mouth of Kansas 
River, instead of following the Missouri River. The change to its 
present boundaries was made in 1836. 

Meantime, the name Missouri Territory continued to be applied 
to the remaining area. In 1834, the part of it lying east of the 
Missouri and White Earth rivers became a part of Michigan Terri- 
tory, and in 1854 other parts became Kansas and Nebraska Terri- 
tories, absorbing the remainder, with the exception of a narrow 
strip lying between Kansas and Indian Territory, which had been 
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assigned to certain Indian tribes, and became part of Indian 
Territory and subsequently Oklahoma. 


iINEBRASKA 
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OKLAHOMA | Reduction 
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NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Dakota Territory was formed in 1861 from parts of Minnesota 
and Nebraska Territories. The formation of Idaho Territory in 
1863 reduced it nearly to its present dimensions, and in 1882 a 
small area in the southeast was transferred to Nebraska, completing 
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the reduction. In 1889 it was divided into North and South 
Dakota, and they were admitted as States. 


NEBRASKA. 

The Territory was formed in 1854, from the northwestern part: 
of Missouri Territory. In 1861 Colorado and Dakota Territories 
were formed, taking away most of its area and reducing it nearly 
to its present limits. It was admitted in 1867. In 1882 a small 
addition was made to it on the north by the transfer of a small 
tract from Dakota. 
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KANSAS. 
Kansas Territory was organized in 1854 from part of Missouri 


Its western boundary was originally the rooth meridian, 
In 1861 it was 


Territory. 
the Arkansas River, and the continental divide. 
admitted as a State, its area being increased by the addition of the 


southwest corner, and reduced by the part now in Colorado. 


Reduction 18617 


OKLAHOMA. 
At that time it comprised 


This Territory was organized in 1889. 
In 1892 it was 


only a small area in the heart of Indian Territory. 
increased by the addition of the western half of Indian Territory. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
This Territory was organized in 1850, in part from the First 
Mexican Cession, in part from the Texas purchase. In 1853 the 
area of the Gadsden purchase was added to it. In 1861 the’portion 
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north of the 37th parallel was added to Colorado, and in 1863 


Arizona was cut off, leaving the Territory its present area. 
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ARIZONA. 
being taken from New Mexico. 


This was organized in 1863, 
Originally it comprised, besides its present area, a triangular tract 


now in Nevada, to which it was added in 1866. 


Reduction 
78664 


UTAH. 
This Territory was formed in 1850 from part of the First Mexican 


Cession. It originally extended from the summit of the Rocky 
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Mountains west to the California boundary. In 1861, the forma- 
tion of Colorado reduced it in the east and that of Nevada on the 
west. Further reductions were made on the west in 1864 and 1866, 
both being additions to Nevada, while from the northeast corner a 
tract was cut in 1863 to add to Idaho, and another in 1868, to 
increase Wyoming. These reduced the Territory to its present 
limits. It was admitted in 1896. 
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NEVADA. 

Nevada Territory was formed in 1861 from the western part of 
Utah. In 1864 an addition was made to it from Utah, and in 1866 
another addition, partly from Utah and partly from Arizona. It 
was admitted as a State in 1864. 
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IDAHO. 

The Territory was formed in 1863 from parts of Washington, 
Dakota and Nebraska, and included, besides the present area of the 
State, all of Montana and nearly all of Wyoming. In 1864, Mon- 
tana was taken from it, and in 1868, Wyoming. It became a State 
in 189c. 
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Reduction 1864 
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Reduction 1868 


OREGON. 


Oregon Territory, organized in 1848, originally included the 
present States of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, besides the 
northwestern part of Montana. In 1853, by the formation of Wash- 
ington Territory, that part of it north of Columbia River and the - 
46th parallel was taken from it. In 1859, upon the formation of 
the State of Oregon, it was further reduced by that part lying east 
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of Snake River and a meridian through the mouth of Owyhee 
River, which was also added to Washington. 


AUS HI NGTON 
Reduction 


WASHINGTON. 


The Territory was formed in 1853 from Oregon Territory and 
then comprised the region west of the Rocky Mountains, north of 
Columbia River and the 46th parallel. It was increased in 1859, 
upon the admission of Oregon, by that part of Oregon Terri- 
‘tory which lay east of the present limits of the State. In 1863, 
Washington was reduced to its present limits by the formation of 
Idaho Territory. It was admitted as a State in 1889. 
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Upon the map which constitutes Plate 2, all these changes are 
assembled. All the above parcels of territory into which the 
country has been divided by the different State and territorial lines, 
as they have been shifted from time to time, are here brought 
together, and the allegiance of each parcel at different times is 
shown, with dates. The shaded areas are those which have from 
the first been under the same jurisdiction. Thus the present area 
of Texas has always been Texas since it was a part of this country. 
The western portion of New Mexico has always been New Mexico. 
On the other hand, Kentucky was a part of Virginia up to 1792. 
Kansas was a part of Missouri Territory from 1812 to 1854. ___Illi- 
nois was part of Northwestern Territory from 1788 to 1800, and of 
Indiana from 1800 to 1809. A more complicated case is seen in the 
northeastern part of North Dakota, which has been under many dif- 
ferent jurisdictions; Missouri Territory from 1812 to 1834, Michi- 
gan from 1834 to 1836, Wisconsin Territory fram 1836 to 1838, 
Iowa Territory from 1838 to 1849, Minnesota Territory from 1849 
to 1861, Dakota Territory from 1861 to 1889, when it became a part 
of the State of North Dakota. These illustrations will enable one 
to read the map. A study of it will show that a few small areas 
were apparently for years without jurisdiction. Of these, three 
small tracts north of the Panhandle of Texas, now in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Colorado, are cases in point, and the triangular tract 
between the Arkansas River and the 38th parallel is another such 
case. 


There are no fewer than 86 parcels of territory represented on 
this map, besides several which are too small to be shown. Each 
of these parcels has a different history. 
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RECORD OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 


THE POLAR REGIONS. 


Dr. NANSEN’S ARCTIC JOURNEY.—The safe return of Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen and his entire party from their three years’ voyage in the 
Arctic Ocean, with a record of many interesting discoveries, is an 
event of uncommon geographical interest and importance. Here 
are the'chronology and main facts of their wanderings: 

Period 1. The Fram’s Voyage along the Coasts of the Old World 
(July 21 to Sept. 15, 1893).—Starting from Vardé the Fram made 
all haste through the Strait of Yugor and along the Asian coast, 
but was prevented by a storm from touching at the mouth of the 
Olenek River, where an additional supply of dogs had been collected. 
‘The course was then laid to the northeast in order to enter the ice- 
pack west of the New Siberian Islands. 

Period 2. The Fram’s Ice Drift to the Northwest, a year and 
a half, to Dr. Nansen’s Departure on his Sledge Journey (Sept. 15, 
1893, to March 14, 1895).—The Fram entered the ice on Sept. 
22, 1893, in 78° 50’ N. Lat., 133° 37’ E. Long., and its position at 
the end of this period was 83° 59’ N. Lat., 102° 27’ E. Long. At 
times the drift was interrupted and occasionally reversed, the ice 
moving southerly, particularly in the summer months. The drift 
averaged less than a milea day. The highest point attained was 
84° o4’ N. Lat. As the mean direction of the drift was carrying 
the Fram towards Spitzbergen rather than towards the Pole, Dr. 
Nansen decided to leave his ship in command of Capt. Sverdrup, 
and, with Lieut. Johannsen and dog teams, to advance as far north 
as possible by sledge. 

Period 3. Dr. Nansen’s Sledge Journey to his Highest North 
(March 14 to April 7, 1895).—Dr. Nansen left the “vam with Lieut. 
Johannsen, 28 dogs, 3 sledges and 2 kajaks or skin canoes, and in 
17 days reached 86° 14' N. Lat., the highest point he attained. 
This is 2° 50’, or 170 geographical miles, further north than Lock- 
wood’s highest point, reached in May, 1882, in 44° 5’ W. Long. 
When he stopped he was within 261 statute miles of the North Pole 
(the distance between New York City and the southern part of the 
White Mountains). The southern ice drift and rough ice greatly 
impeded his advance. The longitude of the sledge journey has not 
been indicated, but it is about go° E, 

Period 4, The Journey Southwest to Franz Josef Land (April 8 
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to Aug. 26, 1895).—Four months and a half of sledging, rendered 
very difficult by cracks and soft snow, before Dr. Nansen made his 
second landing on the coast of Franz Josef Land, at the point 
where he spent the winter in 81° 13’ N. Lat., 56° E. Long. 

Period 5. The Winter in Camp (Aug. 26, 1895, to May 19, 1896), 
—Dr. Nansen and Lieut. Johannsen built, at a place where sea game 
was easily procured, a stone-walled hut with roof of walrus hide, the 
whole covered deep under snow. Here they lived ten months on 
bear and walrus meat, making new clothing from blankets and 
sleeping bags from bear skins. 7 

Period 6. The Journey South and the Meeting with the Jackson 
Polar Expedition (May 19 to July 18, 1896).—Hoping to reach Spitz- 
bergen, Dr. Nansen and his comrade set out to the southand south- 
west, following open water much of the time till they met, off Cape 
Flora, the Jackson expedition which had spent two years in Franz 
Josef Land. The two explorers left Franz Josef Land on the Jack- 
son supply steamer Windward on Aug. 7, and arrived at Vardé on 
Aug. 13, 1896. 

Period 7. Continued Drift of the ram from the time that Dr. 
Nansen left her until she reached the open sea (March 14, 1895, to 
Aug. 13, 1896).—At first the Fram, with Captain Sverdrup and 
nine men, drifted westward, but, in the summer, adverse winds sent 
the ice back and it was not till October that the favorable drift 
recommenced. During the winter and especially in January and 
the first part of February, 1896, the drift towards Spitzbergen was 
comparatively rapid. On Oct. 16, 1895, the Fram reached the 
highest latitude she observed (85° 57’ N. Lat., 66° E, Long.) within 
17 geographical miles of Nansen’s farthest. From this point her 
drift was mainly southwest towards Spitzbergen. On July 19, 1896, 
while still 150 miles north of the open sea, Capt. Sverdrup began 
to force his way through the ice, breaking a channel foot by foot 
by steam and warping and blasting the ice where it could not other- 
wise be loosened. On Aug. 13, the day that Dr. Nansen arrived 
at Vardi, the Fram reached open water to the north of Spitzber- 
gen, in 81° 32’ N. Lat., 11° 40’ E. Long. She arrived at Norway 
on Aug. 20, just a week after the arrival of Nansen. 

The scientific results of this remarkable expedition, as far as 
they have yet been made known, may be thus summarized: 

Geography.—Several new islands discovered off the Taimyr penin- 
sulas, and a new island in the north part of the Kara Sea; very shal- 
low water off the mouth of the Olenek River; determination of the 
non-existence of any large body of land in an area of about 50,000 
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square miles in the western part of the Asian Arctic ocean, supple- 
menting the similar discovery by De Long relative to the eastern 
part of this ocean; evidence that Sannikof Land, of which only a 
small segment of the southeast coast was known, is only a small 
island and thus defining, within narrow limits and in connection 
with De Long’s work, the extent of the new Siberian Archipelago; 
evidence, in connection with Jackson’s work, that Franz Josef 
Land contains no extensive land mass, but consists of small ice- 
capped islands, which do not extend much, if any, north of the 
82d parallel. This discovery leaves the archipelago or land on the 
Greenland side, traced along its northwest side by Lockwood and 
Brainard in 1882, and visited on its southern side by Peary in 1892 
and 1895, extending further towards the North Pole than any other 
land yet discovered. 


Geology.—‘‘ Found moraines and erratic blocks with striz under 
the water. Great disintegration appears to have removed them from 
above the water. ‘These marks indicate that Siberia has been ice- 
capped, which is opposed to former doctrine.’”—PROFESSOR MOHN, 
These discoveries, however, bear out the observations made by 
Baron Toll, the Russian, alonga part of the Siberian Coast in 1893. 


Marine Hydrology.—The unusual Arctic Ocean depths previously 
recorded to the west and southwest of Spitzbergen are found to 
extend continuously north of that Archipelago, also north of Franz 
Josef Land, and between that island group and the New Siberian 
islands to the north of the 79th parallel. South of that parallel, the 
depth was only up to go fathoms. The deepest sounding was 1,942 
fathoms (over two miles). Captain Sverdrup writes: ‘‘ The depth 
of the sea during our drift was about the same we had found before 
Nansen’s departure, viz., 1,800 to 1,900 fathoms.”’ The most 
extensive deep known in Arctic waters is thus revealed, and its 
close proximity to the North Pole largely decreases the probability 
that there is any very extensive land mass in that neighborhood. 
‘‘The temperature of the water is from freezing point to —1¥% 
degrees (Celsius) at the surface and to a depth of 100 fathoms. 
Under this layer the water is above the freezing point to +% 
degree to the Moun. 

Professor Mohn in his condensed summary of results, as given 
to him by Nansen, says: ‘‘ The current flowed precisely as assumed 
by Nansen, strongest to the north and northwest in winter and in 
a contrary direction in summer.” This may be assuming too 
much. Dr. Nansen’s theory as to marine currents in the Arctic 
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waters he visited appears not to have been disproved by his experi- 
ence, but neither has it been substantiated by any facts yet 
announced. The ice drift was with the prevailing winds. Ina 
letter from Lieut. Johannsen (London Daily News, Sept. 8), he says: 
‘*One cannot affirm that there is any regular Polar current running 
below the ice. . . . But it is a fact that the Polar winds have 
a certain constancy; the ruling direction is northwest, and these 
Polar trade winds, as they might be called, set in motion the 
immense ice masses from East Siberia towards Greenland.” Captain 
Sverdrup, in his statement of the Fram’s drift north of Spitzbergen 
(London Daily Chronicle, Aug. 27), says: ‘‘ During the summer we 
had winds from the southwest and west which drifted the Fram 
backwards towards the northeast and east.” 

The ice was hummocky, alternating with comparatively level 
floes. 


Meteorology.—Daily observations were made with the usual instru- 
ments by Lieut. Johannsen, and the temperature and atmospheric 
pressure were also registered by Richards’s apparatus. The lowest 
temperature was —62° Fahr. and the highest +37%°. After Dr. 
Nansen started on his sledge journey the temperature was about 
— 40°, with little intermission for three weeks. Blessing made 


many observations of the aurora, which never appeared to hover 
low. The simultaneous observations of Nansen, the Fram, Jack- 
son and Ekroll will probably prove very valuable. The determina- 
tions of relative humidity were successful. The instruments did 
not rust, a proof of the dryness of the cold air. 


Magnetic Observations —Numerous observations were taken with 
instruments on Neumayer’s system. 


Biology.—Organic life was found in the pools on the ice. No 
animal life was found in the most northern regions, or trace of life 
in the great oceanic depths. Migratory birds were not seen. 


Determining Geographical Coérdinates.—The astronomical fixing 
of localities was made at all seasons with Olsen’s universal instru- 
ment erected on wooden pillars frozen fast in the ice. The instru- 
ment was invaluable in the period of twilight. The chronometers 
were regularly controlled by observations of the eclipse of Jupiter's 
moons. 

Hygiene.—In sanitary as well as in other respects the Fram 
fulfilled all expectations. The quarters were warm, there was no 
illness, and plentiful electric light was derived from the windmill 
and accumulators. Dr. Nansen has new views concerning scurvy. 
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Methods of Polar Travel.—Dr. Nansen is convinced by his expe- 
rience in Franz Josef Land that Arctic wintering is facilitated by 
adopting many of the habits of the Eskimos; also, that ‘‘ dogs, 
canoes, sledges, and the greatest possible self-provisioning will 
allow of journeys towards the Pole being undertaken over the 
Polar ice.” 

The ram was exposed to violent ice pressures, but was superior 
to every strain. Her sloping sides served the purpose intended, 
and at times she was lifted out of her ice-bed by the intense 
pressure, 


Searching for Dr. Nansen.—While many are rejoicing over the 
safe return of Dr. Nansen and the Fram, the Norwegian trader 
Hansen, who was sent out on June 1 to look for traces of Dr. 
Nansen along the northern coast of Siberia, is still in the field, 
The Russian Geographical Society instructed Mr. Hansen to travel 
along the coast east of the Yenisei River to ascertain, if possible, 
where Dr. Nansen pushed into the ice-pack; to visit Cape Chel- 
yuskin, the most northern point of Asia; and to go to the New 
Siberian islands to learn if the supply depot established there for 
Dr. Nansen by Baron Toll had been opened.—(Petermanns Mitteilun- 
gen, 1896, Part VIII.) 


THE NExT ATTEMPT ON THE NORTH POLE.—Mr. Jackson and 
his party are now spending their third year in Franz Josef Land. 
The letters that Mr. Jackson sent to England by the Windward, in 
August, indicate that he expected to complete the mapping of Franz 
Josef Land this fall, and in the spring to push north as far as possi- 
ble by boat or sledge. ‘‘I look upon Queen Victoria Sea,” he 
wrote, ‘‘as my most favourable route northward next year. When 
the sun returns next spring the mapping of Franz Josef Land will 
be practically complete, and nothing should prevent my attempting 
the open water or the crust of ice of this sea. 
who fitted out and is supporting the Jackson Expedition, says that 


” 


Mr. Harmsworth, 


Mr. Jackson will strain every nerve, next spring, to beat Nansen’s 
record. The Windward took to him last summer an entirely fresh 
equipment of sledges, reindeer, portable boats, tents, and food 
sufficient for several years, and his right-hand man, Lieut. Armitage. 
Dr. Kettlitsand Mr. Hayward remain with him, though they were at 


liberty, by the terms of their agreement, to return home in August 
last. By his journeys in 1895-96 Mr. Jackson has shown that the 
lands seen by Mr. Payer in the Austrian Expedition of 1873-74 
were not the coasts of large land masses, as he inferred, but were 
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comparatively small islands. Payer’s Zichy Land and Wilczek 
Land, in fact, do not exist. Mr. Jackson has found that Franz 
Josef Land consists of small islands; and where Payer placed great 
land masses on his map Mr. Jackson has found a large sea which he 
has named Queen Victoria Sea. He has taken over 1,000 photo- 
graphs, made large collections and some discoveries in natural 
history, particularly in botany. 


Mr. ANDREE RETURNS Home.—Mr. S. A. Andree found the 
conditions unfavorable for starting on his Arctic balloon journey 
from Danes Island, Spitzbergen, last summer, and has returned to 
Norway. He expects to make another attempt next year. 


Mr. Peary’s RETURN FROM GREENLAND.—The steamer Hope 
arrived at Sydney, Cape Breton, on Sept. 26, with the personnel 
and collections of the last Greenland expedition of R. E. Peary, 
C.E., U.S.N. This is Mr. Peary’s fourth visit to Greenland, and 
the sixth expedition (1891-96) under his direct command or 
auxiliary to his work, that has gone to Greenland fully equipped for 
exploratory or scientific research. During the past season Mr, 
Peary pushed north nearly to Cape Sabine (78° 50’ N. lat.), but 
was prevented by heavy ice from reaching the cape. Mr. Peary 
found that last winter was exceptionally severe in Greenland, 
The east coasts of the American mainland and the islands north of 
it were blocked by a wide barrier of ice from Turnavik Island, 
Labrador, to Cape Sabine till late in August. The past summer 
was marked by much wind and unusually heavy ice, particularly 
along the west side of Davis Strait and Baffin Bay. On the way 
north Mr. Peary landed Mr. George Bartlett and his party in the 
Waigat to collect fossils; Prof. Burton, of Boston, and his party in 
Umanak Fiord; and Prof. Tarr, of Cornell University, and his 
party at Wilcox Head, Melville Bay. Before Mr. Peary picked 
them up on his return these parties were able to devote five or six 
weeks to geological and glacial studies and natural history collec- 
tions. Several tons of fossils were gathered. Melville Bay was 
crossed, in spite of ice and fog, in twenty-six hours, and the Hope 
reached Cape York on Aug. 8, where it was learned that an epi- 
demic of influenza had killed twenty-eight of the Arctic’ High- 
landers, eleven per cent. of their entire number. Anniversary 
Lodge in Bowdoin Bay, Inglefield Gulf, Mr. Peary’s second home 
in North Greenland, had been burned by the carelessness of a 
native. The Hope touched at various settlements along the coast, 
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making large ethnological collections. Many specimens of walrus, 
reindeer, narwhal, white whales, seals, etc., and a series of Arctic 
birds in all stages of growth were obtained. On the return to Cape 
York an attempt was made to secure the large meteorite east of 
that point, but the hoisting machinery was disabled in the difficult 
work, and before the stone could be hoisted aboard the Hofe was 
compelled by the ice to retreat on Sept. 3. The stone has been 
removed to the water’s edge, where it may be secured for the 
American Museum of Natural History at the next favourable op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Peary returned with two live polar bears and a hundred 
cases of collections for the Museum. In a despatch to the New 
York Sun, Mr. Peary expresses the opinion that the work of Nansen 
and Jackson has eliminated the Siberian Arctic segment and Franz 
Josef Land as possible polar routes. There remains the Greenland 
route as the only land base for further attack on the polar problem. 
Mr. Peary says the land mass north of Greenland, whose south side 
he saw in 1892 and 1895, and whose north-west coast was traced by 
Lockwood in 1882, certainly extends to 84° or 85°, and probably 
beyond, and this most northerly land known would serve as the 
point of departure. He adds: 

‘‘ With an ample supply of provisions a ship might be advanced as far north as 
Sherard Osborn Fiord. There is as good a chance to force a ship through to that 
fiord as to Discovery Harbor, where Nares’s ship spent the winter of 1875-76. A 
party composed of two white men and my faithful, hardy, loyal, Eskimo friends from 
Whale Sound could, by the close of the season in which the ship reached the fiord, 
have the shores of that archipelago largely determined, and make a supply depot as 
far north as 85° or 86° from which to start across the ice northward or follow the 
islands, as the case might be, in the spring. The relief ship need only come to 
Whale Sound, for the retreat across the ice-cap from the head of Sherard Osborn 
Fiord with light sledges could be accomplished in two weeks or less.” 


PEARY LAND.—With the approval and by the desire of geog- 
raphers in America and Europe, the extreme northern part of 
Greenland, made known to the world by Mr. Peary’s remarkable 
sledge journey of 1892 on the inland ice, has been named Peary 
Land. The suggestion was made by the Geographical Club of 
Philadelphia, and has been seconded by Arctic authorities generally 
and by Petermanns Mittetlungen. His journeys to this region in 
1892 and 1896 have hardly been equalled as feats of Arctic sledging. 
His itineraries covered a distance of about 2,700 miles on the ice- 
cap at heights of from 3,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue Hypro.ocy oF THE L. Greenleaf, C.£.’ 
in an article on ‘‘The Hydrology of the Mississippi” (Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, July, 1896), says it is fortunate for the 
dwellers in the Mississippi Valley that the tributary streams differ 
very widely in their times of flood. If their period of high water 
occurred simultaneously, the main river would have to carry over 
3,000,000 cubic feet of water per second to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is rare, however, for more than two large tributaries to reach 
their highest flood period at the same time. The largest flood 
from the Ohio, for instance, disappears before that from the 
Missouri reaches the Mississippi, and through this fortunate cir- 
cumstance the aggregate in the main river is kept down, so that 
1,800,000 cubic feet per second may be regarded as a large flood 
discharge from the Mississippi. The lower river usually reaches its: 
maximum volume in April or May and its lowest stage in October 
or November. 


BurigED TIMBER IN GLACIAL LAKE BEACHES.—Mr. Ossian 
Guthrie, who has given much time to researches on the glacial 
drift of Chicago and the southern shores of Lake Michigan, re- 
ports (Zhe American Geologist, April and June, 1896) the discovery 
of three oak logs buried in the beach gravel in that city. One of 
them, found eleven feet below the surface, was two feet in diam- 
eter, and was traced a distance of fifty feet. The second was eight 
feet below the surface, and fragments of elm, willow, butternut 
and black walnut were found in the same beach deposit. The 
third log was found in North Chicago, ten miles from the others, 
fifteen feet above the present lake, and covered by forty feet of 
fine clay silt, which protected it so that its wood differs from 4 
modern log chiefly in its blackened color. Its age is estimated at 
7,000 years, more or less, equal to the length of the Postglacial or 
Recent Period. 


POPULATION OF Mexico.—The Annual of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Republic of Mexico publishes the results of the last 
census of the Republic, recently completed. The total population 
is 12,144,562. The City of Mexico has 326,913 inhabitants; Guada- 
lajara, 95,000; Puebla, 91,275; San Luis Potosi, 63,573; Guana- 
juato, 52,112; Leon, 47,739; Monterey, 42,529; Pachuca, 39,849; 
Zacatecas, 38,000, Fourteen other cities have over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants each, 38 over 10,000 and 118 over 5,000, 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


Count BauLx 1n PatraGonta.—Count Henry de la Baulx, who 
has been sent by the French Government to Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego for anthropological and ethnological researches, reached 
Carmen de Patagones on the Atlantic coast in March last and 
began his ascent of the Rio Negro. He will follow this river and 
its tributary, the Limay, to the Cordilleras, will then travel south 
to the head waters of the Rio Chubut, and will descend it to the 
sea, at Rawson. He expects to be gone on this journey until May 
or June of next year, and besides his studies among the natives 
he hopes to collect much material for the better mapping of the 
hydrology ‘of southern Patagonia. An excellent outfit of instru- 
ments was supplied to him. After his return from this journey he 
will go to Buenos Ayres to outfit for his work in Tierra del Fuego. 


ATTACK Upon Dr. HERMANN MEYER IN Brazit,—Dr. Hermann 
Meyer, of Leipzig, who, with Dr. Ranke, of Munich, went to 
South America to study some of the still unknown tribes of Central 
Brazil, met with a reverse on the threshold of his work. Before 
starting for the far interior, however, he went inland from Laguna 
to the mountain range of the Serra Geral, where he met the almost 
unknown tribe of the Bugres Indians in the forest of the upper 
Tubaréo River. They gave his party a most inhospitable recep- 
tion, falling upon his camp one night with a shower of arrows, and 
compelling him to retreat, fortunately without any loss. The 
expedition returned to Laguna, and has since pushed into Matto 
Grosso, where Meyer expected chiefly to work, by way of the Parana 


and Paraguay rivers (Deutsche Rundschau, 1896, No. 9). 


BRAZIL STILL HoLps Trintipap.—As the result of the strenuous 
protest of Brazil, Great Britain has relinquished her claim upon the 
small island of Trinidad, which she undertook to appropriate in 
1895 as a cable station. Great Britain has acknowledged the sov- 
ereignty of Brazil over this island, which is in the Atlantic, a little 
Over 600 geographical miles from the Brazilian coast, below 20 
degrees south latitude. 


STRUGGLE OF THE ONA INDIANS FOR Foop.—The commission 
sent by the Chilian Government to report upon the condition and 
prospects of its possessions in Tierra del Fuego has reported that 
the main food resource of the nomadic Onas, who live in the 
northern half of the main island, is disappearing. In the Chilian 
territory the Onas subsisted almost wholly upon a small rodent, the 
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cururo, which breeds rapidly, and was found in large numbers on 
the plains. It does not thrive in wooded regions. These plains 
have been appropriated by the sheep farmers, and it is a peculiarity 
‘ of the cururo that it disappears entirely from the districts where 
sheep are introduced. The result is that the Onas, deprived of 
their usual means of existence, have been hunting sheep instead 
of cururos. They like mutton even better than cururo flesh, and 
have quickly learned to value the sheep pelt; but the farmers and 
tne natives have become enemies in consequence, and the govern- 
ment is engaged upon the problem of adjusting the grievances of 
both parties. 


SHORTENING THE JOURNEY FROM BoGOTA TO THE UNITED 
StTaTEs.—In order to reach Atlantic steamers bound for this coun- 
try or Europe, the citizens of Bogota, capital of Colombia, have 
been accustomed to go by rail southwest to Ibague, then north 
by the Magdalena River steamers to Santa Maria near the Carib- 
bean Sea, then east by coast steamers to Trinidad. All freight, 
also, has been forwarded or received by this very circuitous route. 
The Meta River, east of Bogota and a tributary of the Orinoco, is 
nearer the capital than the Magdalena, and a Frenchman, Joseph 
Bonnet, living in Colombia, has long agitated in favor of utilizing 
the Meta as a more direct route to Trinidad, making use of the 
Macareo arm of the Orinoco delta which reaches the sea just 
south of the island. Mr. Bonnet built a small steamer in Trinidad 
of about four feet draught which, starting from Port of Spain, 
ascended the Orinoco and the Meta to Cabuyaro within about rro 
miles of Bogota. The two towns are to be connected by rail with 
the codperation of the Colombian Government.—(G/lodus, Vol. 
LXX, No. 1.) 

ASIA. 

A RAILROAD FROM MeERv TO KusHK.—The Russian Govern- 
ment has decided to build a railroad from Merv to Kushk, a 
Russian military post only six miles from the Afghan border at 
Karatepe and ninety miles north of Herat. The line, passing 
through the Murghab and Kushk River valleys, will be 225 miles 
in length and is to be completed in two years. The road will be of 
military importance and will probably promote trade between 
Russia and Afghanistan to some extent. According to the under- 
standing between Russia and Great Britain an extension of the 
line into Afghanistan would be regarded by the latter power as a 
breach of friendly relations. 
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A BRANCH OF THE TRANS-CASPIAN R.R.—Russia has decided 
to build a branch of the Trans-Caspian R.R. along the left bank of 
the Oxus, from Charjui where the railroad crosses the river into 
Bokhara, to Kerki, about 140 miles, 


THE MeEKonG RIvER—Lieutenant Simon, leader of the Hydro- 
graphic Commission of the Mekong, who achieved in August, last 
year, the almost acrobatic feat of forcing the little gun-boat Za 
Granditre through sixty-eight rapids in that river between Vien- 
Tian and Luang-Prabang, is unable to give a very encouraging 
view of the prospects of utilizing the river for commerce through- 
out the 1,200 miles between Luang-Prabang and the sea. At low 
water, navigation is impossible. At medium height, navigation in 
the cataract regions begins, but is very difficult. At high water 
(from 25 to 35 feet above mean level), Luang-Prabang may be 
reached without serious difficulty. About three months in the 
year the river may be navigated between Vien-Tiang and Luang- 
Prabang.—(Revue Francaise, May, 1896.) 


A MaAmmMotTH SKELETON.—The finding of a mammoth skele- 
ton near Tomsk gives additional proof that man was contempo- 
raneous with this animal in northern Europe and Asia. The bones 
were found at a depth of about eight feet, some of them lying on a 
fireplace amid prehistoric stone implements. Three bones, be- 
lieved to be human, were found with the other remains.—(G/lodus, 
Vol. LXX, No. 3.) 


LAKES EXPLORED IN CELEBES.—The brothers Sarasin have 
crossed the southeast arm of Celebes and found the two large 
mountain lakes, Matanna and Towuti, hitherto known only by hear- 
say. The first is twelve geographical miles long by three wide and 
a sounding to a depth of 1,575 feet did not reach- bottom. The 
remains of an ancient lake village were found on the south shore 
and pottery and bronze articles obtained from the natives are 
similar to relics of the European Lake Dwellers. ‘Lake Matanna is 
about 1,300 and Towuti 1,150 feet above the level, about 35 miles 
long and quite wide at its northern end. They occupy an S-shaped 
valley between mountain ranges.—(Verhandlungen of the Berlin 
Geographical Society, 1896, p. 266.) 


AFRICA. 


ZONES OF ALTITUDE IN Mip-AFrica.—In his recent book ‘* A 
Naturalist in Mid-Africa,” Mr. G. F. Scott-Elliot distinguishes 
four zones of altitude in Central Africa: (1) the cocoanut or oil 
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palm zone, below 3,000 feet; (2) the coffee zone, from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet; (3) the zone adapted for white colonization, 5,000 to 
7,000 feet; (4) the cloud belt, about 7,000 feet. He gives the 
height of Mount Ruwenzori at 16,700 feet. The upper limit of 
forest on its slopes is 9,000 feet, of bamboos 11,000 feet, and of 
heather 15,500 feet, at which elevation snow begins. 


MaRINE Types IN LAKE TANGANYIKA.—Mr. R. T. Gunther dis- 
cusses in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science the occur- 
rence of such marine forms as the jelly-fish in the fresh waters of 
Lake Tanganyika, where also several genera of molluscs are found 
of an unmistakably marine type. He suggests that these marine 
forms may have been introduced at a time when the lake region 
was many hundreds of feet lower than at present and the Atlantic 
extended over the Congo basin of to-day with a fiord-like arm 
occupying the present place of Tanganyika. This view that Tan- 
ganyika is an old arm of the sea is controverted by the Belgian 
geologist, M. Jules Cornet (Ze Mouvement Géographique, 1896, Nos. 
25-26), who believes that the present character of the shells is the 
result of adaptation toenvironment. So large a lake reproduces, in 
some respects, the conditions of life prevailing in the ocean as, for 
instance, in the results of severe storms which would shatter deli- 
cate shells. He points out also that the medusz, a specimen of 
which from Tanganyika was described by Mr. Gunther, are found 
in other waters that have had no communication with the sea, as, 
for instance, at Bamako on the Upper Niger. The fact that no 


deposits showing traces of marine organism have been found in 
Central Africa he regards as strong evidence against the theory of 
the marine origin of the lake. He argues that the formation of the 
lake was due, more probably, to the earth movements which Prof. 
Suess shows opened the great East Africa rift of which the bed of 
Tanganyika forms a part. 


THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF FuTa-DJALLon.—This large 
and fertile region of West Africa, within which some of the most 
important rivers of the Sudan, the Niger, Senegal, Scarcies and Tan- 
kisso take their rise, has never been effectively occupied by France, 
though Dr. Bayol and the Almamy signed the treaty declaring the 
protectorate in 1881. Since then France’s other interests in the 
Sudan have diverted attention from Futa-Djallon. An administra- 
tion has now been organized with M. de Beeckmann at its head, 
supported by Captain Aumar and his tirailleurs. They were re- 
ceived at the capital, Timbo, on March 18 last, by Almamy Bokar- 
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Biro, who made proclamation of the protectorate and of his fealty 
to France. 


THE SAND DUNEs OF THE SAHARA.—For several years the French 
have been experimenting successfully at Ain-Sefra with a view to 
fixing the sand dunes on the borders of the Sahara. M. Paul Privat- 
Deschanel says in the Revue Scientifique that a considerable number 
of plants were found to derive sufficient nourishment from the sand 
to keep them alive if protected at first so that they might establish 
themselves before the sand overwhelmed them or left their roots 
bare. The plan was hit upon of covering large areas with a litter 
of alfa grass, and in two years 120 acres were reclaimed. The 
plants that flourish best on the sand thus reclaimed are the Barbary 
fig, aspen and peach, which thrive better than the tamarisk or 
acacia, suggested by the Forestry Department.—( Zhe Geographical 
Journal, 1896, September. ) 


BusuMAKWE LAKE.—Two days’ journey southeast of Kumassi, 
the capital of Ashanti, is Lake Busumakwe, which has long been 
indicated on the maps under the name Bosonotshe but which was 
first studied, last spring, by Major Donovan, who spent three days 
among the very numerous and hospitable people dwelling around 


its shores. He says the lake is about nine miles long, over six 
miles wide, and is surrounded by many villages of fishermen. A 
peculiar feature are the numerous dead tree-trunks standing erect 
in the lake.—(Glodus, Vol. LXX, No. 1.) 


Tue Hausa States.—One of the most important African books 
of this year is ‘‘ Hausaland,” by the Rev. Charles H. Robinson, 
who has devoted three years to the work of the Hausa Association, 
and has recently returned from the Hausa territories through which 
he travelled 1,500 miles. The Hausa Association was organized 
in Great Britain to study the Hausa language, which is spoken by 
15,000,000 people, and the means of introducing Christianity and 
civilization into these states in the Central Sudan, covering an area 
of about 500,000 square miles. These states extend from the middle 
Niger River to Bornu west+and east, and from the Sahara to the 
Benue River north and south. Mr. Robinson entered this region 
at Loko on the Benue, travelled north to Kano and then southwest 
to the Niger. Every ten or twelve miles, as a rule, he passed two 
or more villages of considerable size, and about every fifty miles 
came to a town containing from 10,000 to 30,000 people. Sokoto, 
the political capital, is peopled largely by Fulahs instead of Hausas. 
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Kano is by far the most important town, and its cloth, woven from 
native-grown cotton, is found all over North Africa from Alex- 
andria to Lagos. More than 25,000 people attend its market daily, 
and traders from most parts of Africa, north of the Equator and 
west of the Nile, meet here. The Hausa native is perfectly black, 
but differs from the ordinary negro, his lips, for instance, being 
less thick and his hair less kinky. He is industrious, a natural 
trader, and also a fearless soldier. The governor of the Gold 
Coast says the only difficulty in battle is to restrain the Hausa 
soldiers. No part of the Hausa territory is 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and the region can probably never be colonized by the Cau- 
casian race; but it is now within the British sphere in Africa, and 
Mr. Robinson says it can be governed and exploited with mutual 
advantage to Great Britain and the natives. The first great needs 
are a better monetary currency to supplant cowrie shells, about 100 
pounds of which are worth only $2.50; better transport facilities, 
which a railroad alone can supply; and the suppression of the slave 
trade and slave raiding, the great evil of the country, one Hausa 
chief often making war upon another to enslave persons of his own 
tribe and race. 
EDUCATIONAL, 

DETAILED TOPOGRAPHICAL Maps IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH 
ScHOoOoLs.—Prof. Wm. M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography 
in Harvard University, has written two pamphlets on the use of the 
State maps of Connecticut and Rhode Island, respectively, as an 
aid to the study of geography in grammar and high schools. The 
pamphlets have been published by the State Boards of Education 
of those States. Prof. Davis explains the meaning of the color 
scheme and contour lines; shows how the use of the map in schools 
may promote a clear perception of the fundamental facts of earth 
forces in their relation to Man, their influence upon human condi- 
tions and activities; shows how these facts of earth form may be 
learned by direct observation in the home district, and by the study 
of pictures, maps and verbal descriptions; gives suggestions for the 
use of the maps in the study of home geography; defines the geo- 
graphical features to be observed in field study, such as mountains, 
uplands, ridges, hills, valleys, lowlands, drumlins, gravel hills, 
plains, terraces, flood plains, marshes and meadows, tidal marshes, 
forms of water and coast features; illustrates these forms by ex- 
amples from these States and elsewhere; indicates the importance 
of leading the student to perceive the various influences these sur- 
face features have had upon settlement, occupations, etc. ; suggests 
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a scheme for the distribution of the work through the school course 
and concludes with remarks on the preparation of the teacher. 
While these publications are specially designed for use in the 
schools of Connecticut and Rhode Island, they will be valuable aids 
in the teaching of geography generally. No teacher in our com- 
mon schools can give careful study to one of them without having 
his views enlarged as to the real scope and usefulness to which the 
teaching of geography may attain in our educational system. If 
scholars, also, are taught how to handle and understand the excel- 
lent maps provided by our Geological Survey, it will go far towards 
creating a larger demand for a higher grade of cartographic prod- 
ucts from map publishers in general. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING IN GREAT BrITAIN.—The Geograph- 
ical Association in Great Britain has issued a memorandum to the 
various Boards of School Examiners, with a view to promote a 
more scientific system of instruction. Examiners are urged to rec- 
ommend courses of instruction in accordance with the ideas that 
‘the main principles of Physical Geography should form the basis 
of geographical teaching at all stages,” and that in the secondary 
schools ‘fa general knowledge of geography, based on physical 
principles, should be required, together with a special study of some 
selected region, ¢. g., India, a group of British Colonies, South 
America, Central Europe.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL MetTuops.-—Professor Ludwig Neumann has 
written a paper (Geographische Zeitschrift, 1896, No. 1) in which he 


surveys German literature on the methods of teaching Geography, 


presenting a compendium of valuable ideas which the reader could 
gather from the literature itself only by very large expenditure of 
time. He insists upon the importance of the teaching of geography 
by experts, and says it is most absurd to entrust the work of the 
class-room to a teacher who ‘‘ has not had a book of geography in 
his hand for eight or ten years, and has no idea of its scope, 
methods or teaching material.”’ 


GENERAL. 


Cora. IsLAND ExpEpDITION.—The formation of coral atolls 
and reefs is one of the great disputed problems and the controversy 
over it has been almost fierce at times, particularly since the accu- 
racy of Mr. Darwin’s famous theory has come to be strongly con- 
tested. The great difficulty is that while a geologist may wander 
over a mountain and solve the secret of its existence, he has not 
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been able to study sub-aqueous mountains in any satisfactory way. 
When Mr. Darwin wrote to Alexander Agassiz on May 5, 1881, 
concerning the divergent views of coral formation held by himsel! 
and Dr. John Murray, he said: ‘‘I wish that some doubly rich 
millionaire would take it into his head to have borings made in 
some of the Pacific and Indian atolls and bring home cores for 
slicing from a depth of 500 to 600 feet.” The London Times says 
that this is exactly what is now being done, and that an expedition 
is at work on a coral atoll in the Pacific. The British Association, 
the Royal Society and the Government of New South Wales are co- 
operating in the matter. The leader of the expedition is Mr. W. J. 
Sollas, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Dublin. The scene of work is in Funafuti, in the Ellice group, and 
the largest isle of the atoll of that name. It was selected as a 
typical atoll. It is about four miles long by a half-mile wide, and 
is nowhere higher than eight or nine feet. Thither the expedition, 
with the boring plant from Sydney, was conveyed by the British 
naval vessel Penguin. Prof. Sollas’s instructions are simply ‘‘to 
investigate a coral reef by sounding and boring,” and he is expected 
to carry to his work a mind wholly unbiased by the various rival 
theories of coral reef formation. The chief problem is to ascertain 


upon what substances coral reefs are formed, and though the coral 
polyp does not usually live at a greater depth than ninety feet and 
has never been found ata greater depth than 300 feet, Prof. Sollas 
will go down 1,000 feet if he can do so with the means at his com- 
mand, and thus settle the question beyond all doubt. He expects 
not only to bore through the reef and into its foundations, but also 
to study the life history of the polyp and its interesting product. 


THE BUDDHIST SACRED TREE.—The story of the sacred tree 
that grows in front of the temple in the Tibetan lamasery of Kumbum 
has been severely shaken by recent investigations. Father Huc 
told, in his charming book, of this tree whose leaves were miracu- 
lously inscribed with figures of Buddha, sacred formule or prayers. 
Later explorers, among whom were Potanine, Grenard and Szech- 
enyi, saw the tree and attempted to explain the mysterious markings 
on its leaves and bark. M. Potanine thought some insect wrought 
the tracings. Another explanation was that the markings pertained 
naturally to the tree, which was very remarkable indeed, inasmuch 
as whole sentences in the Tibetan language might be read on the 
leaves. The one thing certain was that the priests sold the leaves 
at a very high price to the faithful. M. Edouard Blanc, the ex- 
plorer, who has returned to France, saw the sacred tree while in 
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Tibet, and asserts that the holy inscriptions are an evident artifice 
of human hands, and that the imposition has been handed down 
from one generation to another of the lamas of Kumbum, who 
number about 2,000. Some of the leaves were submitted, last 
summer, to Mr. Thistleton-Dyer, of Kew Gardens, London. He 
says that the tree is an ordinary syringa villosa, common in China, 
and that the markings are impressed on the leaves by moulds, aided 
probably with heat. 


MISCHIEVOUS EARTHQUAKE PRopHECY.—‘‘ Professor” Falb, of 
Vienna, inflicted grievous injury upon Athens in 1894 by predicting 
that the city would suffer severely from an earthquake on May s. 
Nearly every one who could do so fled from the city, and there was 
indeed great suffering, caused, however, entirely by Falb, for there 
was no earthquake. Globus (Vol. LXX, No. 1) says that another 
of his mischievous prophecies threw Valparaiso, Chili, into a sad 
state of terror in March last. He predicted one of his ‘‘ critical 
days” for March 29, and for several days preceding all the trains 
were crowded with fugitives bound for the mountains. The number 
of fugitives was about 7,000. There was no earthquake nor trouble 
of any sort except that caused by this irresponsible prophet. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 29, 1896, 


It is just fifty years since the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution held its first meeting. To what extent has geo- 
graphical investigation been stimulated by the Institution in that 
period? A broad view of the question would include consideration 
of cognate subjects, such as ethnology, anthropology, archeology, 
geology, magnetism, meteorology; but for the present purpose the 
term ‘‘ geography ” will be considered in the usual or popular under- 
standing of the word. 

James Smithson, an Englishman who died in 1829, bequeathed a 
large property (over $700,000) to the United States ‘to found at 
Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an estab- 
lishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The Institution is not therefore local or even national, but for 
the benefit of mankind, the United States being merely trustee. 
The two objects—to increase and diffuse—make no restriction in 
favor of any country, or kind of knowledge. 

The Board of Regents determined that ‘‘ knowledge can be in- 
creased by different methods of facilitating and promoting the dis- 
covery of new truths, and can be most efficiently diffused among 
men by means of the press.” 

The Act of Congress establishing the Institution required also 
that there should be a library, a museum, and a gallery of art, with 
a building on a liberal scale to contain them. 

To ‘‘ increase knowledge,” the plan of organization proposed to 
stimulate men of talent to make original researches, by offering 
suitable rewards; and to “‘ diffuse knowledge,” it proposed to pub- 
lish a series of reports, and occasionally separate treatises. These 
purposes have been consistently carried out. 

The publications of the Institution consist of 

Contributions to Knowledge, 
Miscellaneous Collections, 
Annual Reports, 
Miscellaneous Publications, 
the latter consisting for the most part of excerpts from the ‘‘ Col- 


lections’’ and ‘‘ Reports.” 
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In the ‘‘ Plan of Organization” the following objects are named 
for which appropriations of money or material may be made: Ex- 
plorations in descriptive natural history, . . . topographical 
surveys, to collect materials for the formation of a Physical Atlas of 
the United States, . . . new determination of the weight of 
the earth, . . . institution of statistical inquiries with refer- 
ences to physical subjects, . . . accurate surveys of places 
celebrated in American history, . . . explorations and accurate 
surveys of mounds. And, asa collateral, the formation of a library 
was contemplated, to consist of a complete collection of the trans- 
actions and proceedings of all the learned societies of the world, 
and of the more important current periodical publications; also, 
catalogues of memoirs and of books in foreign libraries, so that the 
Institution would be a centre of bibliographical knowledge on any 
subject. The opportunity of making its library ‘‘a centre of biblio- 
graphical knowledge’”’ on any subject was lost, however, when in 
1866 it was transferred to the Library of Congress. 

The earliest publication of the Institution—‘‘ Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley, by E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis ’— 
contains the results of extensive original surveys and explorations, 
constituting valuable additions to the stock of knowledge on a sub- 
ject then little understood. The chief features of the work are 
scientific arrangement, simplicity, directness of statement and legit- 
imate deductions from facts, no attempt at speculation or theory. 
To this work the subsequent inquiries into the early history of man 
in the northwest owe their chief impetus. The book is a universal 
guide and is even now a standard. The numerous cuts illustrating 
the work having been destroyed by fire in 1865, its republication, 


repeatedly advised and urged, has never been deemed practicable. 


Closely following this first geographical offering, came ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to the physical geography of the United States,” by 
Charles Ellet, Jr., the celebrated engineer of wire bridges over the 
Niagara and Ohio rivers. The work presents a section from actual 
surveys, of the descent of the bed of the Ohio River from its source 
in New York to its mouth on the Mississippi. For this paper there 
was such urgent demand that it was reprinted and liberally dis- 
tributed. 

In pursuance of a design to construct a Physical Atlas of the 
United States, the Institution, at an early date (1848), commenced 
the collection of data concerning the measurements and observa- 
tions of mountain ranges, canal and railway explorations, etc. 
But this project seems to have received very cautious encourage- 
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ment. Prof. George Gibbs, in 1862, strenuously urged the com- 
pilation of an Ethnological Atlas; and the same gentleman, a few 
years later (1865), suggested that the time had arrived when the 
formation of the Physical Atlas should be commenced on a scale 
commensurate in magnitude and variety of subject with the scien- 
tific progress of America, embracing all the departments of natural, 
physical and social science capable of being represented in such a 
form, and extended in its design to the entire continent, since the 
boundaries of the United States were accidental, and governed by 
none of the laws which control the operations of nature. He 
urged that preliminary skeleton maps should be prepared, but not 
on one scale, for the reason that while one certain part of the con- 
tinent is comparatively destitute of interest over large tracts of 
country, others crowd into a small space a great variety, and even 
confusion, of details. He suggested scales of 1:1,200,000 and 
1: 600,000 respectively, and, besides these, a map of the entire 
continent on a large scale, certainly not less than 1: 3,000,000, in- 
cluding the Arctic regions and the northern skirt of South America. 
The published records of the Institution contain no further allu- 
sion to the subject. 

President Edward Hitchcock, under the auspices of the Institu- 
tion, was engaged in 1850 in researches on erosions of the surface 
of the earth, especially by rivers, and also in investigations rela- 
tive to terraces and ancient sea beaches. 

Louis Berlandier, a native of Switzerland—geographer, histo- 
rian and naturalist—arrived in Mexico in 1826 for the purpose of 
making researches. He died near Matamoros in 1851. ‘The writ- 
ten results of his labors were deposited in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1854, but subsequently withdrawn. The printed catalogue 
of manuscripts comprises an amount of information of the country 
west of the Sabine River of great importance. It includes maps 
of Mexican States projected by Berlandier, maps of journeys, 
routes, valleys, and topographies of numerous routes; topographical 
maps of different sections of the country; various routes and 
maps of ancient Texas, and locations of tribes. 

In 1854 the Institution published ‘‘ Remarks Contributory to 
the Physical Geography of the North American Continent,” by 
Dr. Julius Froebel. The ‘author afterwards visited Nicaragua, 
Santa Fé and Chihuahua as correspondent of the Mew York 
Tribune, and in 1859 published ‘‘Seven Years’ Travel in Central 
America, Northern Mexico and the Far West of the United 
States.” 
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Dr. J. G. Kohl delivered an address at the Institution in 1856 
on The Charts and Maps of America. He explained in a measure 
the causes of the loss of ancient maps; the use of former maps 
for completing and testing the accuracy of new ones; the value of 
maps as historical documents; the use of old maps in respect to 
boundary questions; and finally, the classes and arrangement of 
maps. The whole was an argument for a great collection of 
American maps under the auspices of the Government. 

Dr. H. Berendt, a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
visited Yucatan in 1866, under the patronage of the Institution, in 
order to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the geography and 
natural history of that region, and to explore what was still unex- 
plored. He first passed up the Balize River, and thence to the 
region about Lake Petén, making collections in natural history and 
prosecuting researches in geography and anthropology. The re- 
sults of his investigations in part are printed in the Report for 
1867. 

In 1869 Gen. J. H. Simpson, U. S. A., made an interesting study 
of the vast geographical field embraced in the march of Vasquez de 
Coronado, in 1540, in search of the ‘‘ Seven Cities of Cibola.” Gen. 
Simpson had been officially engaged in the service of the United 
States in exploring that region. His reconnoissances of a large part 
of the country traversed by Coronado and his followers gave him 
an advantage in the discussion of the subject. His report has 
always been one of the most popular of the many publications of 
the Institution. 

On the invitation of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
Prof. Alexander Agassiz took passage in the Hass/er while she was 
going to her field of duty on the coast of California, w/a the Straits 
of Magellan, in 1871. At the request of the Board of Regents, 
Prof. Agassiz gave an account of his expedition at the meeting of 
January 23, 1873. 

In 1877 T. A. McParlin, Surgeon in the U. S. Army, communi- 
cated ‘* Notes on New Mexico,” but confined chiefly to the clima- 
tology of the country. His paper was published in the Report of 
that year. 

In 1878 Dr. L. Kumlein, the naturalist of the Howgate Arctic 
Expedition, made report of explorations in Greenland. He resided 
several months at Cumberland Gulf, and sent extensive and valu- 
able ethnological and natural history collections from Arctic 
America. 

In 1890 the Institution published a paper by Col. B. Witskowski 
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and J. Howard Gore entitled History of Geodetic Operations in 
Russia. 

In 1892, W. W. Rockhill made a preliminary report in connection 
with his expedition to the Chinese Empire, which was partly under 
the auspices of the Institution. This report was much enlarged 
and published in 1894 under the title of ‘‘ Diary of a Journey 
through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892.” 

In 1894 the Institution published Geographical Tables, prepared 
by Prof. R. S. Woodward, formerly of the Coast Survey, but now 
of Columbia College. This work is historically related to Dr. 
Guyot’s Meteorological Tables, first published in 1852, but it is so 
entirely changed with respect to material, arrangement and presen- 
tation, that it is essentially a new publication. It isa representation 
of the latest knowledge in its field. 

Prof. Baird, formerly Assistant and afterwards Secretary, pre- 
sented for many years, in the Annual Reports (1852-1880), sum- 
maries of geographical explorations in all quarters of the globe, 
under governmental, state, society, or individual auspices. The 
statements were brief, but carefully prepared. The annual sum- 
maries of Prof. Baird were followed from 1882 to 1886 by publica- 
tions entitled ‘* Progress of Geography,” prepared by F. M. Green 
(1882-3-4), J. King Goodrich (1885), and William Libbey, Jr. 
(1886). 

The Institution has reprinted, from time to time, foreign papers 
of geographical interest. These comprise: 

The Figure of the Earth. By M. Merino. 1863. 

Geographical Latitude. By W. B. Scaife. 1889. 

The Physical Structure of the Earth. By Henry Hennessy. 1890. 

Stanley and the Map of Africa. By J. S. Keltie. 1890. 

Objects of Antarctic Exploration. By G. S. Griffiths. 1890. 

The Mediterranean, physical and historical. By Sir R. L. Playfair. 
1890. 

The Present Standpoint of Geography. By C. R. Markham, F.R.S. 
1893. 

The Renewal of Antarctic Exploration. By John Murray. 1893. 

The North Polar Basin. By H. Seebohm, F.R.S. 1893. 

How Maps Are Made. By W. B. Blaikie. 1893. 

Variation of Latitude. By J. K. Rees. 1894. 

Antarctica: a Vanished Austral Land. By H. O. Forbes. 1894. 

Promotion of Further Discovery in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions. By C. R. Markham, F.R.S. 1894. 

Physical Condition of the Ocean. By W. J. L. Wharton, R.N. 1894. 
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The Development of the Cartography of America up to the year 
1570. By Dr. S. Ruge. 1894. 

Race and Civilization. By W. M. F. Petrie. 1895. 

Oceanography, Bionomics and Agriculture. By W. A. Herdman. 
1895. 

Compulsory Migration in the Pacific Ocean. By OttoSittig. 1895. 

Old Indian Settlements and Architectural Structures in North Cen- 
tral America. By Carl Sapper. 1895. 

The Cliff Villages of the Red Rock Country, Arizona., etc. By J. 
W. Fewkes. 1895. 


The Institution has ‘recently issued a new catalogue of its pub- 
lications, prepared by William J. Rhees, so long connected with 
this branch of the service. 


GuLaciAL Lake AGassiz.—The explorations of Mr. Warren Up- 
ham while engaged in the geological and natural history survey of 
Minnesota (1879-85) showed that a very large lake occupied the 
Red River Valley in the closing stage of the glacial period. 

The highest shore-line of the lake in Minnesota was mapped 
through its prairie portion, extending about 175 miles from Lake 
Traverse eastward to Herman, and thence northward to Maple 
Lake. 

As a Satisfactory investigation of the extent and history of the 
extinct lake would comprise both sides of the Red River Valley, 
the United States Geological Survey undertook the more extended 
examination of the area, and assigned Mr. Upham to the duty. 
When the shore-lines had been mapped through North Dakota to 
the Canadian boundary line, it was arranged with the authorities of 
the latter country that Mr. Upham’s work should be continued 
through Southwestern Manitoba. Altogether the explorations oc- 
cupied six years, and the results are embodied in a volume recently 
published by the United States Geological Survey,* entitled ‘* The 
Glacial Lake Agassiz.” 

The situation of this great lake was in the geographic centre of 
the continent,—about, one-fifth lying within the United States. The 
area covered was approximately from 45° 30’ to 55° north latitude, 
and from g2° 30’on the boundary to 106° west longitude. It was 
several times larger than Lake Superior; in fact, it exceeded the 
aggregate area of the five great lakes contributory to the St. Law- 
rence. Through the earlier part of its duration it outflowed south- 
ward tothe Mississippi River. Later it outflowed by lower avenues 
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northeastward. Finally it was reduced to Lakes Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba and Winnipegosis, which are its lineal descendants. It covered 
at one time portions of Manitoba, Minnesota and North Dakota. 

In explanation of the existence of this lake and of its name, Mr. 
Upham says: ‘‘When the Glacial period in North America was 
ending, as soon as the border of the ice had receded beyond the 
watershed dividing the basins of the Minnesota and Red rivers, it 
is evident that a lake, fed by the glacial melting, stood at the foot 
of the ice-fields, and extended northward as they withdrew along 
the Red River Valley to Lake Winnipeg, filling this valley to the 
height of the lowest point over which an outlet could be found. 
Until the ice barrier was so far melted upon the area between Lake 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay that this glacial lake began to be dis- 
charged northeastward, its outlet was along the present course of 
the Minnesota River. Because of its relation to the retreating con- 
tinental ice-sheet, the lake has been named in memory of Prof. Louis 
Agassiz, the first prominent advocate of the theory that the drift 
was produced by land ice.”’ 


EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE.—We have a re- 
minder of the U. S. Naval Expedition to the Southern Hemisphere 
in 1849-52, under Capt. J. M. Gilliss, by the recent appearance of 
‘* A Catalogue of 16,748 southern stars deduced by the U. S. Naval 
Observatory from the zone observations made by the U. S. Naval 
Expedition during 1849-52.’ 

The Narrative of this expedition, excepting Vols. 4 and 5, was 
published in 1855-56. The material comprised in the ‘‘ Catalogue” 
now issued was originally intended to form Vols. 4 and 5, but owing 
to the insufficient staff of workers and the death of Capt. Gilliss 
the work was never completed. At the time of his death much had 
been done, and before the office of the Expedition was closed in 
1866, the manuscript of the Observations to be contained in Vol. 4 
was ready for the printer, and Vol. 5 was so far advanced that it 
was supposed it could be finished in about a year. From 1866 to 
1894 the papers were in the custody of the Naval Observatory, 
receiving such attention in the way of computations and reductions 
as the time at the command of the force would allow. The reduc- 
tions were finally completed by Professors E. Frisby, U. S. N., 
and S, J. Brown, U. S. N., and have just been issued as ‘* Appen- 
dix i, Washington Observations for 1890." This volume of 486 
pages 4to, may therefore be considered the substitute for the 4th 
and 5th volumes of Gilliss’s U. S. Naval Astronomical Expedition. 
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Oceanic IcHTHYOLOGY.—The great work by the late Dr. G. 
Brown Goode and Tarleton H. Bean on the deep-sea and pelagic 
fishes of the world has been published under the supervision of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Oceanic ichthyology is concerned with the 
study of fishes which dwell in the open ocean far from the shore. 

The authors do not claim that they have brought forward any 
conclusions which are new to science, though a great number of 
new facts are recorded. The information which they have obtained 
they have endeavored to bring into proper relationship with the 
mass of similar knowledge already recorded. The work as it now 
appears was first ready for the press in 1885, then revised and 
re-written in 1888, then again in 1891, and again in 1894, as it was 
going through the press. The authors say: ‘‘In its present form 
it stands as a compendium and summary of existing knowledge in 
regard to Oceanic Ichthyology. No one knows when there will be 
opportunity for its further study. There are no expeditions and 
there seems to be no prospect for new ones. Even the Adsatross, 
built by the United States expressly for this service, is diverted to 
police duty about the Seal Islands.” 


ALASKA BounpARY.—The Superintendent of the Coast Survey 
says that in determining the r4rst meridian of longitude the notes 
of the British surveyor have been compared with those of the 
American surveyors and have been found to vary so little that no 
trouble will be found in striking a compromise between the two 
lines. The maps of the whole survey, that is to say, of the r4rst 
meridian, and of the line of ten marine leagues from the coast, are 
now in possession of the two Governments, and it. is understood 
that negotiations are about completed looking to the selection of a 
joint commission to strike the line between the two countries. The 
Superintendent expresses the belief that the Alaskan gold fields are 
located on the American side of the r4rst meridian. 


NicaraGua,—Mr. Henry E. Low, the Vice-Consul at Managua, 
has sent to the Department of State a map of Nicaragua, which 
gives a rough sketch of the existing railroads in the country and 
the lines which are projected. The thickest parts of Nicaragua lie 
on the Pacific, and civilization does not reach, on an average, much 
further inland than about 1oo miles from the coast. Beyond this 
100-mile belt, the country is not even properly explored. 


Notes.—The U. S. Hydrographic Office has recently issued a 
new chart—34 x 41 inches—of the Pacific Ocean, compiled from 
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the latest information; also, of the Atlantic Coast from the Strait 
of Belle Isle to New York; and of portions of the west coast of 
North America, that is to say, of the west coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the west coast of Vancouver Island. The office has 
also published Sunrise and Sunset Tables, showing the local mean 
time of the sun’s visible rising and setting for each degree of lati- 
tude between 60° N. and 60° S., and for each degree of the sun’s 
declination. 

Mr. W. J. Hoffman, of the National Museum, has in press an 
illustrated work on the Graphic Arts of the Eskimos, in which he 
discusses their geographical distribution, population, early explora- 
tions, pre-historic art, art in general, ornamentation and materials 
employed, pastimes, gesture signs, etc. 

The United States Geological Survey is placing iron monuments 
in Wyoming at each township corner, with bench marks. The 
posts are iron tubing, 34 inches in diameter and 4 ft. long. On the 
top is fastened a brass plate on which is stamped ‘‘ U. S. Geological 
Survey, B. M.”” The elevation, township and range numbers will 
be stamped on the plate by dies carried by the engineers. In the 
future, all Government surveys will be marked in this manner in 
the West. The system will be of immense value to settlers, ranch- 
men and civil engineers. Fi. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Report of the Sixth International Geographical Congress, held in Lon- 
don, 1895. With Maps and Illustrations. Edited by the Secre- 
taries, 1896. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer (Hoefer & Vohsen). Paris: Hachette et Cie. 


While the two Secretaries hold themselves responsible for this 
Report, they say in their preface that the editorial work has been 
done by Dr. Mill. They rightly call attention to the fact that the 
International Geographical Congress is now.a permanent institu- 
tion, in virtue of the First Resolution adopted : 

That the officers of each Congress continue to act until the organization of the 
following Congress, in order— 

(1) To carry out as far as possible the resolutions of the last Congress; 

(2) To keep up relations with the special committees which may be appointed; 

(3) To communicate with the Organizing Committee of the following Congress 
regarding all questions pending; 

(4) To present to the following Congress a report on the work done in the 
interval. 


An apology is made for delay in the publication of the volume, 
which seems, however, to have been produced with all reasonable 
speed, since it was delivered in New York, well printed and hand- 
somely bound, in less than a year from the opening of the Con- 
gress. 

The Introductory gives a brief account of previous Congresses, 
and a diary of the proceedings of the Sixth in London. The papers, 
printed in English, French, German, or Italian, as originally read, 
fill 800 pages, and there are two appendices; one of 84 pages, con- 
taining the List of Members, the other giving the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition, in 200 pages. 

Some of the more elaborate papers are: Geography in the 
Schools and in the University, by M. Emile Levasseur; The Train- 


ing of Instructors in Geography in the University, by Dr. R. Leh- 


mann; On the Importance of Geography in Secondary Education, 

and the Training of Teachers therein, by Andrew J. Herbertson; 

On South Polar Exploration, by Dr. G. Neumayer; Arctic Explora- 

tion, by Rear-Adm. A. H. Markham, R. N.; Russian Explorations 

of the Maritime Route to Siberia, by Lieut.-Col. Julius de Shokal- 

sky; The Geodetic Operations of the Indian Survey, by Gen. J 
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T. Walker, late Surveyor-Gen, of India; The General Levelling of 
France, by M. Charles Lallemand; A Brief History of the Surveys 
and of the Cartography of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by A. de Smidt, late Surveyor-Gen. of the Colony; On the Geodetic 
Survey of South Africa, by Dr. David Gill, H. M. Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope; A Retrospect of Oceanography during the 
last twenty years, by J. Y. Buchanan, F.R.S.; On Some Points 
Connected with the Orthography of Place-Names, by G. G. Chis- 
holm, M.A.; Geographical Place-Names in Europe and the East, 
by Dr. James Burgess, Cc. 1. EB. (this paper gives the principal 
Indian, the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindustani and Russian 
alphabets); On the State of Geographical Exploration in the West- 
ern Half of New Guinea, by Dr. C. M. Kan; On the Morphology 
of the Earth’s Surface (with a proposed terminology), by Dr. 
Albrecht Penck. 

M. Gobat presented the Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Fifth International Congress (Berne, 1891) to take measures 
for giving effect to the resolutions adopted. Of these the more 
important were : On the Plan of a Map of the World on the scale of 
I:1,000,000; on the Choice of an Initial Meridian; on the recom- 
mended adoption of the metric system in English scientific and tech- 


nical publications; on the Orthography of Geographical Names; and 


On the Creation of Geographical Bibliographies. 

Nothing has been done with regard to the choice of a meridian 
or the adoption of the metric system. In bibliography, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Switzerland have published in whole or in 
part their contributions, and The Netherlands had anticipated the 
resolution of the Congress by the publication in 1888 and 1889 of a 
complete bibliography in three volumes. 

Dr. Penck’s project for a map of the world on the scale of 
1:1000,000 has not made much progress, but it has attracted a 
great deal of attention and criticism, and Gen. de Tillo’s remarks, 
printed in the Discussion (pp. 382-386), are full of instruction. 

The matter of geographical orthography remains where it was. 
Mr. G. G. Chisholm, in his lucid paper, sketches a plan of opera- 
tions for the introduction of a consistent scheme. He would have 
this adopted by Government and other official boards, by leading 
publishers and by all authors, by missionary societies, Chambers of 
Commerce, steamship companies, foreign railway companies, etc., 
and by the daily press. A more ample programme has not been 
printed since the day of Volapiik 
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Memotrs of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, Harvard University. Vol. I.—No. 1, Prehistoric Ruins of 
Copan, Honduras. A Preliminary Report of the Explorations by 
the Museum, 1891-1895. 4to. Cambridge, Mass: Published by the 
Museum, 1896. 


The ruins of Copan are in the territory of Honduras, about 
twelve miles from the frontier of Guatemala, in the valley of the 
Copan River, and shut in by mountains that rise to a height of 
3,000 feet. The valley is at an elevation of 2,000 feet above the 
sea. 

When Stephens visited the ruins in 1839, they were buried in a 
great forest. To-day the valley is cleared. About thirty years 
ago, a colony from Guatemala cut down the trees, leaving only a 
few gigantic cedars and ceibas about the ruins of the temples. 

The valley is a mile and a half in width and seven or eight miles 
in length, and the river Copan winds through it ina south-westerly 
direction. The principal ruins are on the right bank of the river, 
near the centre of the valley, and the stream, bending abruptly at 
this point, flows directly against them. For a long time, according 
to the Report, 
it has been making encroachments on the ruins, and the entire eastern side of the 
great pile known as the Main Structure has been carried away by it, leaving the 
interior exposed in the form of a cliff one hundred and twenty feet high. The 
whole of this elevation is artificial; pieces of pottery and obsidian knives can be 
picked out of it even at the water’s edge. The river is subject to annual freshets, 
during which an immense body of water is thrown with great force directly against 
the opposing cliff, from whose face a fresh portion falls in each succeeding year. 
So swift is the current that little of this fallen material is left when the water sub- 
sides. 

It was time that something should be done. 

In 1885 Mr. A. P. Maudslay, an Englishman, mapped the ruins 
and made careful explorations. He took moalds of the principal 
monuments and has published the result of his studies in a form 
which makes it, in the words of the Report, at this date the most 
valuable contribution to the archeology of Central America. 

In 1889 Mr. E. W. Perry obtained a concession from the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras, for the exploration of the ruins and the for- 
mation of a museum at Copan. Mr. Perry in 1891 transferred his 
rights under the concession to the Peabody Museum, which drew 
up a plan of operations, and acquired, by an edict of the Honduras 
Government, the care of the antiquities of the country for a period 
of ten years, with the right of exploring the ruins and taking away 
one-half of the objects found in the excavations, 
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In the period 1891-1895 four expeditions were sent out, the 
third under Mr. Maudslay, who has done all in his power to.further 
the work of the Museum. 

The Report is illustrated by nine plates, the first being a large 
plan of the ruins, with descriptive text. 


The Relations of the Gulf Stream and the Labrador Current. By 
William Libbey, Jr., D. Sc., Professor of Physical Geography, 
Princeton, N. J. (With Plates.) Reprinted from the Report of the 
Sixth International Geographical Congress, held in London, 1895. 


The investigation of the relations of the Gulf Stream and the 
Labrador Current was begun by the U.S. Fish Commission in 1889, 
with the view of ascertaining whether the changes in the positions 
of these currents affected the movements of the schools of fish 
along our eastern coast. The plan adopted by Prof. Libbey was to 
run out a series of lines at intervals of ten minutes of longitude, 
extending to the southward from the New England coast, between 
the island of Nantucket on the east, and Block Island on the 
west. Upon these lines, at intervals of ten minutes of latitude, 
stations were located, upon which serial temperature and density 
observations were made, and simultaneously with these an hourly 
set of complete meteorological records was maintained. 

A study of the temperature profiles obtained in 1891 showed 
that the lower part of the 50° line (representing the lower portion 
of the Gulf Stream) touched the edge of the continental platform 
and raised its temperature ten degrees. This had occurred also in 
1890. If it continued in 1892 the conditions for the reappearance 
of the tile-fish (opholatilus chameleonticeps) would be reéstablished. 
In 1880 and 1881 this fish appeared on the New England coast in 
considerable numbers; but in the spring of 1882 the water from 
Cape May to Nantucket was covered with millions of dead and 
dying tile-fish, and from that time they disappeared. 

The fish is probably a deep-sea tropical species and it is supposed 
to have followed the northward extension of a band of warm water. 
In 1892 Prof. Libbey found the tile-fish to the southward of 
Martha’s Vineyard and all the way to the Delaware capes, and he 
explains its disappearance in 1882 by the withdrawal of the band 
of warm water under the pressure of a cold current. He notes the 
interesting fact that the dead bodies of the fish came to the surface in 
that year in a long crescent-like curve, which followed the line of the 
edge of the continental platform between Cape May and Nantucket. 

The paper is illustrated by 21 coloured profiles of the water tem- 
peratures. 
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The Discovery of America by John Cabot in 1497. Being Extracts 
Jrom the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, relative to a 
Cabot celebration in 1897, and the Voyages of the Cabots, a paper 
Srom the Transactions of the Society in 1896, with Appendices on 
Kindred Subjects, by Samuel Edward Dawson, Lit. D. (Laval). 
Ottawa, 1896. For sale by James Hope and Sons. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of Canada, held at Ottawa 
in May, 1896, it was decided to make arrangements for a meeting 
at Halifax in 1897, in order to commemorate the discovery of the 
mainland of America by John Cabot in 1497. A committee was 
also appointed to obtain designs for a monument, to cost not less 
than $1,000, to be erected at Sydney, Cape Breton Island, in honour 
of the discoverer. 

The Society does not commit itself to a theory of Cabot’s land- 
fall, but selects Sydney as on the whole the best site for the pro- 
posed monument. 

Dr. Dawson’s paper on the Voyages of the Cabots is a sequel to 
his paper on the same subject in the Zvansactions of the Royal 
Society for 1894. In that he argued in favour of Cape Breton as the 
landfall of Cabot, and he now considers the objections which have 
been made to his theory, by Mr. Justice Prowse, the historian of 
Newfoundland, and by Mr. Henry Harrisse. 

Judge Prowse believes that the landfall was Cape Bonavista in 
Newfoundland, and he gives, as quoted by Dr. Dawson, the follow- 
ing reasons: the unbroken tradition in Newfoundland, and the in- 
scription, A Cabote primum reperta, opposite to Cape Bonavista in 
John Mason's map of Newfoundland, about 1616. 

Dr. Dawson rightly remarks that a tradition presupposes settlers 
to hand it down, and that there were no settlers for a hundred 
years after Cabot. 

The legend on Mason’s map is not much stronger than the un- 
broken tradition. No such legend is found in any one of the maps 
published in the 119 years between the date of the discovery and 
that of Mason’s map. 

Mr. Harrisse, in his work on the Cabots, published this year in 
London, makes the landfall at or near Cape Chidley, in Labrador. 
He objects to the Cape Breton landfall that in June and July navi- 
gation all round Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 
impeded by fogs, icebergs and undercurrents, and that, therefore, 
Cabot could not have reached Cape Breton at the time stated. 

Dr. Dawson attributes this astonishing error, as he calls it, to 
Mr. Harrisse’s lack of personal knowledge of the north-eastern coast 
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of America. The fact is that in the summer a procession of icebergs 
and field-ice, 1,000 miles long, comes down the Labrador coast, 
where Mr. Harrisse now places the landfall of Cabot. In 1886, an 
uncommonly early season, the captain of the Avert found far to the 
south of Cape Chidley, on the 2d of July, heavy field-ice packed 
tight for 15 miles off shore, with a dordage of slack ice, ten miles 
further out. The land reached by Cabot on the 24th of June is 
described by him as excellent and the climate temperate, suggest- 
ing that brazil-wood and silk grow there. 

Mr. Harrisse supposes that Cabot, in following the coast, cast 
anchor at sundown and sailed again with daylight the next morning; 
a supposition which Dr. Dawson, who knows the Labrador coast, 
finds it impossible to admit. 

Fish were abundant on the coast discovered by Cabot. The 
vicinity of Cape Chidley is noted for its amazing quantity of cod- 
fish, and this seems to Mr. Harrisse to strengthen the argument in 
favour of the Labrador landfall. 

In answer to this it is shown from Prof. Hind’s statement laid 
before the Fishery Commission at Halifax, that the codfish do not 
arrive at Cape Chidley until the 15th of August, while it is known 
that on the roth of August, 1497, John Cabot was in London, with 
the news of his discovery. 


Dr. Dawson closes his temperate paper with these words: 


it is not likely that there will be absolute uniformity of opinion upon this point, any 
more than there is upon the identity of the island, Guanahani, which was the land- 
fall of the great admiral. 


Wherever Cabot first came to land, he virtually discovered North 
America. Admitting this as an established fact, Dr. Dawson’s 
readers must think it strange that he maintains throughout this 
later paper the erroneous claim made for Cabot in the paper of 1894, 
in these words: 

Upon that easternmost point (Cape Breton) of this Nova Scotian land of our com- 
mon country John Cabot planted the banner of St. George on June 24, 1497, more 
than one year before Columbus set foot upon the main Continent of America... . 
what shall Canadians do to commemorate the fourth centenary of that auspicious day 
when the red cross was planted on the mainland across the western sea 


Enthusiasm in a good cause is commendable, and Cabot’s dis- 
covery was an achievement worthy of celebration; but if his land- 
fall was Cape Breton, the red cross was planted, not on the main- 
land, but on an island. Mr. Harrisse may very well remark, in his 
turn, that Dr. Dawson does not seem to know the Canadian coast. 
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Crénica del Undécimo Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, primero 
reunido en México en Octubre de 1895, escrita por Enrique de 
Olavarria y Ferrari, México, 1896. Imprenta y Litografta ‘‘ La 
Europea” de Camacho, Calle de Santa Isabel nim. 9. 


This Crénica contains reports of the daily sessions of the Con- 
gress of Americanists, with full notices of the receptions, banquets 
and excursions, offered by the Mexican Government and the 
citizens of the capital to their guests. Sefior Olavarria’s style is 
diffuse and flowing, and he leaves nothing to the imagination of his 
readers, whether he describes the Valley of Mexico or sets before 
them the character and career of President Diaz. An interesting 
chapter is the ninth, on the Excursion to Popotla and the tree of 
the Woche Triste. This gives the detailed story of the fire which 
broke out in the great tree May 2, 1872, and burned for sixteen 
hours before it could be extinguished; but the tree was not killed, 
and now, after twenty-four years, its trunk and single remaining 
arm are perennially green and full of vigour. _It is now protected 
by an iron grating. 

The papers submitted to the Congress are yet to be published. 

The Twelfth Congress is to meet at the Hague. 


The sixth volume of the Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Series in Philology, Literature and Art, is now in preparation. 
This volume contains: 

a. The Antiquity of Man in the Delaware Valley. 
6. Exploration of an Indian Ossuary on the Choptank River, Dorchester Co., Md. 

(With a description of the Crania discovered by E. D. Cope; and an examination 

of traces of disease in the bones, by Dr. R. H. Harte.) 

c. Exploration of Aboriginal Shell Heaps on York River, Maine. By Henry C. 

Mercer, Curator of the Museum of American Archeology. 

These publications are issued through Messrs. Ginn & Co., 9-13 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., in volumes of 200 or 250 pages, 
comprising two or more monographs, at $2 per vol. to subscribers. 
Each monograph may be obtained separately. 


A Naturalist in Mid-Africa, being an Account of a Journey to the 
Mountains of the Moon and Tanganyika. By G. F. Scott Elliot, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. London, A. D. Innes & Co., Bed- 
ford Street, 1896. 

In his preface Mr. Scott Elliot expresses his thanks to the many 
who have aided him in the preparation of this work by giving 
shape and form to his MSS. as wellas to his illustrations, originally 
very bad, and by contributions to the scientific matter. His map, 
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now produced for the first time, corrects some of the inaccuracies 
retained ‘‘in deference to a more recognized authority” in the one 
constructed from his materials and published in\ the Geographical 
Journal, Vol. 6, p. 400. 

This more recognized authority was Mr. H. M. Stanley, whose 
necessarily imperfect sketch of the Ruwenzori region was not to 
be doubted. Mr. Scott Elliot notes some of Stanley’s errors: 

Mount Gordon Bennett, Mackinnon Peak, and Mount Lamson are not mountains, 
but quite insignificant hills, if they have any existence at all (f. 794). 

Stanley’s Observation Hill was not noticeable in any way, but it should be on the 
right-hand bank (/. 255). 

I spent much time and trouble in trying to discover where on earth the enormous 
fresh-water sea, discovered and christened the Alexandra Nyanza by Mr. Stanley, 
could possibly be. This, of course, it is now clear, has no existence whatever; 
apparently the name is applied to a‘ papyrus fringe on the course of the Kagera 


proper 256). 

So much for self-vindication. The author’s route was from 
Mombasa to the northwest, then along the upper shore of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza to the country between that and the Albert Edward, 
thence to the Tanganyika and Lake Nyassa and through Blantyre 
to Chindi, where he took passage for Zanzibar. 

The first stage was across a thorn desert to Nzowi in the well- 


cultivated Wakamba country, where the climatic conditions begin 
to be suitable to Europeans, and so continue through the Masai 
highlands. At Nandi begins the descent to the Victoria Nyanza 
region, a plateau stretching westward to the base of Ruwenzori and 


at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. 

From the observations Mr. Scott Elliot comes to the conclusion 
that the Victoria lake must at one time have been a hundred feet 
above its present level. Then, perhaps by the cutting away of the 
rock at the Ripon Falls, the lake began to sink, and is still falling. 
The valleys, even at 200 miles from the Victoria, are filled with the 
rich alluvium that is commonin Lower Egypt. This deposit is often 
30 feet deep and would produce, with irrigation, enormous crops of 
cotton, sugar, rice and wheat. So far as has been ascertained, how- 
ever, the natural productions of Uganda are not of great value, and 
the Victoria region is poor in dyes and gums, medicines and fibre 
plants. Iron is the only known mineral. 

The climate of Uganda is not unhealthy and the annual rainfall, 
from eight years’ observations at the Missionary Station of Natete, 
is 47.61 inches. 

On the way to the Ruwenzori Mr. Scott Elliot was taken with 
fever, and made all haste to ascend the mountain. At the height of 
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England, and English plants, such as the sanicle, the meadow rue, 
the forget-me-not and St. Johns wort, flowering in the same month 
as their cousins in Dumfriesshire. He devotes a chapter to the 
consideration of some of the problems suggested by the presence of 
these plants ona ridge of Ruwenzori. At 7,000 feet the forest 
begins; from 9,000 to 11,000 is the bamboo zone, and above that 
the heather, in a ground of peat moss covered with sphagnums to a 
depth of 18 inches. Here the heather develops into trees, nearly 
two feet in diameter and 80 feet high. The snowline of the mount- 
ain is at 15,500 feet. . 

Geologically, Ruwenzori is supposed to have formed a part of 
the original Victoria region plateau of underlying gneissose rocks, 
covered by mica schists, with intrusive dykes of lava. Then an 
elliptic area, now the central cone of the mountain, was elevated. 
Mr. Scott Elliot thinks he has seen evidence of glaciation in the 
typical V-shaped valleys. 

The Germans find little favour with Mr. Scott Elliot. He accuses 
them (p. 26) of shooting the Masai on sight, and making the name 
of the white man odious (p. 158). He himself entered German 
territory, giving full information of his movements and doing every- 
thing in his power to pay foreverything. The result was, in his own 
words, that 
the German Government stole my guns (p. 158). 

This looks like small business for a great Government; but there 
is room for doubt, and the following broad statement, on the same 
page, seems to show that Mr. Scott Elliot is not always in a judicial 
frame of mind: 

In fact, the courteous manner in which the English Government treats others, 
and the extreme want of courtesy with which Englishmen are treated by the German 
and French Governments, is almost beyond belief. 

None the less, the Germans, as well as the Belgians, are com- 
mended for resolute dealing with the Arabs, whose rule, it is de- 
clared, involves the moral, mental and physical ruin of every sub- 
ject native race. 

Mr. Scott Elliot devotes a chapter to the Suahili, the half Mo- 
hammedan porters and carriers of East Africa. 

They are, he says, pure savages, not to. be managed without the 
whip, children in their want of forethought and in cheerfulness. 
They are wanting in affection, even for each other, though at times 
they display attachment to their Arab masters. They have great 
power of endurance, but they lack courage and they show a great 
deal of stupidity. It is almost hopeless to attempt to Christianise 


7,000 feet he found a temperature not very different from that of 
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them. One old man, to whom a Catholic priest had patiently ex- 
plained the future state of the unredeemed, made the brief reply: 
‘*T am an old man, I like to be near the fire.” 

The race is dying out, with the suppression of slave raiding. 

The appendices give lists of altitudes, scientific collections (the 
botanical specimens not yet named) and articles of export, present 
and prospective. 

There are 49 good illustrations and four maps. 


Ll Territorio Contestato tra la Venezuela e la Guiana Inglese. Lettera 
aperta al chiarisse Signor Comm. Dott. Clinio Silvestri, Console 
Generale degli Stati Untti di Venezuelain Italia, Roma. Direzione 
ed Amministrazione del ‘* Cosmos di Guido Cora,” 74 Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele. 8vo. Torino, 1896. 

In this ‘‘ Open Letter,” Prof. Cora makes reply to a printed re- 
monstrance addressed to him by the Venezuelan Consul-General 
concerning a map of South America, published ‘by Prof. Cora to 
show the distribution of the Italians in American countries. 

The Consul General finds in this map a very serious error in the 
eastern boundary of Venezuela, and especially in the territory 
bounded by the Sea of the Antilles, the river Orinoco and the river 
Essequibo; a region which belongs, as he declares, to Venezuela. 

According to Prof. Cora, the school map in question bears the 
date of 1891, and necessarily gives the limits previous to that date. 
Had there been a later edition of the map, he says, the Consul- 
General would have found the Venezuelan area considerably re- 
duced on the west, in accordance with the decision rendered, March 
16, 1891, by the Queen of Spain as arbitrator between Venezuela 
and Colombia. * 

It excites Prof. Cora’s surprise that he alone should be called 
upon to correct the boundary assigned by him to Venezuela, when 
his boundary agrees with that drawn in most of the maps now in 
existence, including those of greatest authority. 

He cites the various editions of Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, Kiepert’s 
great map of northern tropical America, 1858, and his Hand-Atlas, 
Vivien de Saint-Martin and Schrader’s Atlas Universel, and the 
Atlas de Géographie Moderne of Schrader, Prudent and Anthoine; 
to name only, he says, a few German and French cartographers of 
the first rank. 

He fortifies his position by references to the historical record, and 
declares that the question between himself and the Consul-General 
is one of appreciation with regard to a still unsettled controversy. 


* This decision was in favour of Colombia, and Venezuela declined to abide by it. 
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BY PURCHASE. 


Atti del Secondo Congresso Geografico Italiano, 22-27 Sett., 
1895, Roma, 1896, 8vo; Das Alte Rom, von Arthur Schneider, 
Leipzig, 1896, folio; Le Désert de Syrie, |’Euphrate et la Méso- 
potamie, par le Comte de Perthuis, Paris, 1896, 8vo; Dictionary of 
National Biography, edited by Sydney Lee, Vol. 47, London, 1896, 
8vo; Le Léman, Monographie Limnologique, par F.-A. Forel, 
Tomes 1 et 2, Lausanne, 1892-1895, 8vo; Crdnica del Undécimo 
Congreso’ Internacional de Americanistas: Oct., 1895, escrita por 
Enrique de Olavarria y Ferrari, México, 1896, 8vu; Archivo del 
Bibliéfilo Filipino, por W. E. Retana, Tomo Segundo, Madrid, 
1896, 8vo; The Cruise of Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Challenger,” by W. 
J. J. Spry, London, 1876, 8vo; The Portuguese in India, by Fred- 
erick Charles Danvers, London, 1894, 2 vols., 8vo; Transatlantic 

_ Sketches, by J. E. Alexander, London, 1833, 8vo; Letters from the 
Western Pacifio and Mashonaland, by H. H. Romilly, London, 
1893, 8vo; History of British Guiana, from 1668 to the present 
time, by James Rodway, Georgetown, Demerara, 1891-94, 3 vols., 
8vo; A Narrative of a Five Years’ Expedition against the Revolted 
Negroes of Surinam, by J. G. Stedman, London, 1796, 2 vols., 4to; 
From my Verandah in New Guinea, by H. H. Romilly, London, 
1889, 8vo; Blue Books: Question of Boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela, London, 1896, 4to; Errata in Venezuela 
No. I (1896), London, 1896, 4to; Appendix No. III, maps, Lon- 
don, 1896, 4to; Neue Special-Karte von Eritrea, Abessinien und 
dem éstlichen Sudan, von A. Herrich, Glogau (1896), sheet map; 
Report of the Sixth International Geographical Congress, London, 
1896, 8vo; Almanach de Gotha, 1828, 1830, 1835-38, 1845, 1847, 
and 1864, Gotha, 1828-1864, 9 volumes, 8vo; The Women of the 
Arabs, by H. H. Jessup, New York, 1873, 12mo; Life of Robert 
Gray, Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan of Africa, Edited by 
his Son, Charles Gray, London, 1876, 2 vols., 8vo; Voyage a la 
Céte Occidentale d’Afrique, fait dans les années 1786 et 1787, par 
L. de Grandpré, Paris, An XI, 1801, 2 Tomes, 8vo; Kafirland, by 
Frank N. Streatfield, London, 1879, 8vo; The Annual Register, 
1758-1837, 1839, London, 1759-1840, 80 vols., 8vo; General Index 
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to the Annual Register, 1758-1819, London, 1826, 8vo; Vikram 
and the Vampire, by Richard F. Burton, London, 1870, 8vo; Let- 
ters from the Battle-Fields.of Paraguay, by Richard F. Burton, 
London, 1870, 8vo; Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts 
of the Congo, by Richard F. Burton, London, 1876, 2 vols., 8vo; 
Morocco as It Is, With an Account of Sir Charles Euan Smith’s 
Recent Mission to Fez, by Stephen Bonsal, Jr., London, 1893, 8vo; 
Memoirs of the Chief Incidents of the Public Life of Sir George 
Thomas Staunton, London (privately printed), 1856, 8vo; An Im- 
partial Vindication of the English East India Company, etc., Lon- 
don, 1688, 8vo; A Sketch of the History of Maryland, etc., by 
John Leeds Bozman, Baltimore, 1811, 8vo; The Western World 
Revisited, by Henry Caswall, Oxford, 1854, 8vo; The Geographical 
Distribution of Disease in Great Britain, by Alfred Haviland, Lon- 
don, 1892, 8vo; La Turquie et l’Hellénisme Contemporain, par 
Victor Bérard, Paris, 1896, 8vo; La France aux Colonies, par 
Maurice Wahl, Paris (1896), 8vo; Nil-Linder vom Aquator bis zum 
Mittelmeer, von Carl Flemming, Glogau (1896), (sheet map); Rac- 
colta di Documenti e Studj, Pubblicati dalla R. Commissione Colom- 
biana, etc., Roma, 1896, Parte II, Vol. 1, folio; Wanderings in 
West Africa, from Liverpool to Fernando Po (R. F. Burton), Lon- 
don, 1863, 2 vols., 8vo; Book Sales of 1895, Introduction, etc., by 
Temple Scott, London, 1896, 8vo; Forma Urbis Rome, Fasc. 4, 
Rodulphus Lanciani, Mediolani, 1896, folio; Mon Voyage a la 
Mecque, par Gervais-Courtellemont, Paris, 1896, 8vo; La Gréce et 
l’Orient en Provence, par Charles Lenthéric, 2°™e Ed., Paris, 1878, 
8vo; La Provence Maritime Ancienne et Moderne, par Charles 
Lenthéric, 2°™e Ed., Paris, 1880; I.es Villes Mortes du Golfe de 
Lyon, par Charles Lenthéric, 5°™e Ed., Paris, 1889, 8vo; The Book 
of the Sword, by Richard F. Burton, London, 1884, 8vo. 


BY GIFT AND EXCHANGE, 

From the University of the State of New York, Albany: 

Extension Bulletin, No. 13, May, 1896. 
From the Société de Géographie d’ Alger, Algiers : 

Bulletin, Premiére Année, No. 1, Juillet, 1896. 
From Mestre Amabile, Author: 

La Question Cubaine et le Conflit Hispano-Américain, Paris, 
1896, 8vo. 


From J. H. De Bussy (Pub.), Amsterdam : 
De Indische Mercuur, 19 Jaargang, 1896, Nos. 25-38. 


Accesstons to the Library. 


From the Kon. Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, Amsterdam : 

Tijdschrift, Deel. 53, 1896, Nos. 3, 4. 

From the Naval Institute, Annapolis, Ma.: 

Proceedings, Vol. 22, 1896, No. 2. 

From the Société Royale de Géographie, Antwerp: 

Bulletin, Tome XX, 4°™e Fasc. 

From the Oficina General de Informacionesy Canges, Asuncion, Paraguay: 

Revista Mensual, Tomo 1, No. 3, Mayo 15, 1896. 

From S. Avery: 

Americe sive Novi Orbis Nova Descriptio (text German), A. 
Ortelius, s. 1., s. a. (sheet map); Novi Belgii, quod: nunc Novi 
Jorck vocatur, Noveque Angliz, etc. Delineatio, J. Ogilby, s. 1., 
s. a. (sheet map). 

From the Instituto Geographico e Historico, Bahia: 

Revista Trimensal, Junho de 1896. 

From the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: 

Studies: History of Taxation in Connecticut, by Frederick 
Robertson Jones, A.M.; A Study of Slavery in New Jersey, by 
Henry Scofield Cooley. 

From the Historische & Antiquarische Gesellschaft, Basel: 

Beitrige zur vaterlindischen Geschichte. Neue Folge, Band 
IV, Heft 3 und 4, 

From the University of California, Berkeley, Cal. : 

Bulletin, Dept. of Geology, Vol. 2, No. 1. Geology of Point 
Sal, by Harold W. Fairbanks. 

From the Deutsche Kolonialgeselischaft, Berlin : 

Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Jahrgang 9, 1896, Nr. 25-37. 
From the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Berlin: 

Verhandlungen, Band 23, 1896, Nos. 4u 5; Zeitschrift, Band 
31, 1896, No. 2. 

From the Prussian Statistical Bureau, Berlin: 

Zeitschrift, Vierteljahrsheft II, III, 1896. 

From the Société de Géographie Commerciale de Bordeaux : 

Bulletin, 1896, 19° Année, Nos. 13, 14. 

From. A, J. Boyd, Author : 

Antarctic Exploration. (Reprint) Brisbane, 1895, 8vo. 
From Albert Perry Brigham, A.M., Author : 

Syllabus of a Course of Five Lectures on Physical Geography 
for Cook County Teachers’ Institute, held at University of Chicago, 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 4, 1896. (Hamilton, N. Y.) 1896, p. 8vo. 
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From D,. G. Brinton, Author : 

An Ethnologist’s View of History. An address before the 
Annual Meeting of the New Jersey Historical Society at Trentcn, 
Jan. 28, 1896, Philadelphia, 1896, 8vo. 

From the Societatea Geograficd Romana, Bucharest : 

Buletin, Anul al XVI, Trim. III si IV, 1895; Anul al XVII, 
Trim, I si II, 1896. 

From the Hungarian Academy, Budapest : 

Almanach, 1896; Mémoires (histoire), Tome XVI, No. 7; 
Mémoires (des Sciences politiques), Tome XI, No. 11; Mémoires 
(philosophie), Tome III, No. 3; Corpus Statutorum Hungarie 
- Municipalium, T. IV, Pars 1; Lettres du Roi Matthias, Vol. II; 
Monumenta Hungarie Historica, Sect. 11, Vol. 34; Monumenta 
Comitiorum Transylvanie, Vol. XVIII; Historiens turcs, Vol. 11; 
Indicateur Archéologique, Nouvelle Série, Tome XV, Nos. 4, 5, 
Tome XVI, Nos. 1, 2; Megyei monografidk, 114 Bulletin Archéo- 
logique, Tome XVIII, XIX ; Catalogue des Ouvrages publiés par 
l’Académie Hongroise des Sciences de 1831 4 1895; Rapport, 1895; 
Ungarische Revue, 1895, Nos. 5-10. 

From the Société Hongroise de Géographie, Budapest : 

Bulletin, Tome XXIV, 1895, Fasc. I-V, avec Abrégé. 
From the City of Buenos Aires: 

Monthly Return of Municipal Statistics, April, May, June, 1896; 
Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Buénos Aires, V. Année, 1895; 
Direccién General de Estadistica, El Comercio Exterior Argentino, 
Afio 1896, Num. 89. 

From the Instituto Geogrdfico Argentino, Buenos Atres: 

Boletin, Tomo XVII, Cuadernos 4, 5 y 6, 1896. 
From the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass.: 

Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 1, No. 1, Prehistoric 
Ruins of Copan, Honduras. A Preliminary Report of the Explora- 


tions by the Museum, 1891-1895. 

Journal of Geology, Chicago, Lil. : 
Vol. IV, Nos. 4, 5, 1896. 

From the New Zealand Alpine Club, Christchurch, N. Z.: 
Alpine Journal, Vol. II, No. 9, May, 1896. 

From the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 1. 


From the Colorado College, Colorado Springs : 
Studies, Vol. VI, March, 1896. 
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From the Académie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres, Copenhagen : 

Bulletin, 1896, No. 3; Mémoires, 6*™¢ Série, Section des Sci- 
ences, Tome VIII, No. 2. 

From Chas. P. Daly: 

Proceedings of the Bench and Bar of the City of New York, 
December 3oth, 1885, on the Retirement of Chief Justice Daly 
(New York, 1885), 4to. 

From S. E. Dawson, Author : 

The Discovery of America by John Cabot in 1497, Ottawa, 1896, 
8vo. 

From the Colorado Scientific Society, Denver, Col.: 

On Pearceite, a Sulpharsenite of Silver, and on the Crystalliza- 
tion of Polybasite, by S. L. Penfield; The San Miguel Formation: 
Igneous Rocks of the Telluride District, Col., by Whitman Cross. 
From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh: 

Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. XII, Nos. 7, 8, 9, July— 
Sept., 1896. 

From the Royal Society of Edinburgh : 

Proceedings, Vol, XX, Sessions 1893-95. 
From J. J. Egli, Author: 

Die Seele der geographischen Namen. (Reprint) Leipzig, 1896, 
8vo. 

From the N. Y. State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y.: 

Twentieth Year-book, 1895. 

From the Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Emden, Prussia: 

Jahresbericht, 1894-95. 

From the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Falmouth : 

Sixty-third Annual Report, 1895. 

From Fiorini, Author : 

Le Projezioni per Ribaltamento nella Cartografia di M. Fiorini, 
Firenze, 1896, 8vo. 

From the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, Florence : 

Bollettino delle Pubblicazioni Italiane, 6 numbers, June 30 to 
September 15, 1896; Indice, 1, 1895. 

From ihe Instituto do Ceard, Fortaleza do Ceara : 

Revista Trimensal, Anno X, Trim. 2, 3, 1896. 

From the Frankfurter Verein fiir Geographie und Statistik, Frankfurt 
a/M.: 
Jahresbericht, 57 bis 59 Jahrgang, 1892-93 bis 1894-95. 
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From the Society of Natural Sciences, Frankfurt a/O.: 

Helios, 13 Jahr., 1895-96, Nos. 7-12; Societatum Litterz, 9 
Jahr., 1895, Nos. 1o-12; X Jahr., 1896, Nos. 1-6. 
From the Société de Géographie de Gendve, Geneva: 

Le Globe, Bulletin, Tome XXXV, No. 2, Février—Avril, 18096; 
Mémoires, Juillet, 1896. 


From the German Government : 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vierteljahrsheft 3, 1896. 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Ll. : 
Vol. 18, 1896, No. 4, July—Aug. 
From the Kon. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Géttingen : 
Nachrichten, Mathematisch-physikalische Klasse, 1896, Heft 2; 
Nachrichten, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1896, Heft 2. 


Lil Progreso Nacional,’ Guatemala : 
Afio III, 1896, Nos. 285-333. 
From the Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal- Lana- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, The Hague : 
Bijdragen, 6 Volg., 2 Deel, 3° Afig., 1896. 
From the Geographical Society of Hamburg : 
Karte des Venezolanischen Gebirgslandes zwischen Coro und 
Trinidad, von Prof, Dr. W. Sievers. 
From the Société de Géographie Commerciale, Havre : 
Bulletin, et 2™* Trimestres, 1896. 
From the Stebenbiirgische Verein fiir Naturwissenschaften su Hermann- 
stadt : 
Verhandlungen und Mittheilungen, XLIV Jahrgang, 1895, XLV 
Jahrgang, 1896. 
From the State Historical Society, Towa City, Iowa: 
Documentary Material relating to the History of lowa, Nos. 5, 
6; lowa Historical Record, Vol. XII, 1896, No. 3. 
From the East Siberian Branch of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, Irkutsk : 
Bulletin, Vol. XX VI, Nos. 4-5. 
Kansas University Quarterly, Lawrence, Kansas : 
Vol. V, No. 1, July, 1896. 
From the Verein fur Erdkunde, Leipzig : 
Mitteilungen, 1895; Die Insel Mafia, von Dr. Oskar Baumann. 


From the Observatorio Meteorolégico, Leon, Mexico: 
Boletin Mensual, Junio, Julio, Agosto de 1896. 
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From C. McK, Lewis: 

Relation du Voyage de L’Isle de Ceylan, dans les Indes Orientales, 
par Robert Knox, Amsterdam, 1693, 12mo; Histoire de Kam- 
tschatka, des Isles Kurilski, et des Contrées Voisines, 4 Lyon, 
1767, 2 tomes, 12mo; Histoire Naturelle, Civile, et Ecclésiastique 
de l’Empire du Japon, par Engelbert Koempfer, Traduite, etc., A 
La Haye, 1732, 3 tomes, rz2mo; A Series of Indostan Letters by 
Bartholomew Burges, etc., New York, 1790, 12mo; Geography 
Made Easy, etc., Jedidiah Morse, roth Edition, Boston, 1806, 
12mo; Description Générale de la Chine, etc., par l’Abbé Grosier, 
Paris, 1787, 2 tomes, 8vo; Geographia Novissima, generalis, 
specialis, et specialissima, etc., von Melissantes (German text), 
Franckfurth und Leipzig, 1720, 8vo (Erster Theil). 

From William Libbey, Jr., Author: 

The Relations of the Gulf Stream and the Labrador Current. 
(Reprint.) (London), 1895, 8vo. 

From the Soctété de Géographie, Lille : 

Bulletin, Tome 25, 1896, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
From the Sociedad Geogrdfica de Lima, Lima : 

Boletin, Tomo V, 1895, Nos. 2, 3. 

From the Sociedade de Geographia, Lisbon : 

Homage to Dom Vasco da Gama on the Anniversary of the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of a New Route to India. 
Presented to the Geographical Society of Lisbon by Viscount de 
Soveral, 1896; Catalogue des ouvrages publiés par la Société de 
Géographie, No. 2. 

From the Royal Colonial Institute, London : 

Proceedings, Vol. XXVII, 1895-96. 
From the Royal Geographical Society, London : 

The Geographical Journal, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-3, July—Sept., 
1896, 

From the Royal Institution of Great Britain, London : 

Proceedings, Vol. XIV, Part III, No. 89, April, 1896. 


From the Royal Statistical Society, London : 
Journal, Vol. LIX, Part II, June, 1896. 
From the Royal Society, London : 
Proceedings, Vol. LIX, No. 358; Vol. LX, No. 359. 
From the Victoria Institute, London: 
Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, Vol. 
XXVIII, 1896. 
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From the Société de Géographie de Lyon, Lyons : 

Bulletin, Tome 13, Liv. 8, 9, Mai—aofit, 1896. 
From the Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid, Madrid : 

Boletin, Tomo XXXVIII, Nums, 1, 2, y 3, Enero—Marzo, 1896; 
Geografia y Descripcidn Universal de las Indias, recopilada por el 
cosmoégrafo-cronista Juan Lopez de Velasco, etc., publicada, etc., 
por D. Justo Zaragoza. 

From the Observatorio de Manila, Manila : 

Boletin Mensual, Marzo, Abril, Mayo de 1895. 
From the Société de Géographie de Marseille, Marseilles : 

Bulletin, Tome XX, 1896, Trim. 2. 

From the Department of Agriculture, Melbourne : 

Systematic Arrangement of Australian Fungi, together with 
Host-Index and List of Works on the Subject, by D. McAlpine, 
Government Vegetable Pathologist. 

From the Public Library, Museums and National Gallery of Victoria, 
Melbourne : 

Select Extra-Tropical Plants, readily eligible for Industrial 
Culture or Naturalisation, etc., by Baron Ferd. Von Mueller, Gov- 
ernment Botanist for Victoria. 

From the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, Melbourne : 

Transactions, Vols. XII and XIII. Issued March, 1896. 

From the Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne : 

Transactions, Vol. IV, 1895. 

From the Comision Geoldgica de Mexico, Mexico: 

Boletin No. 3. 


From the Observatorio Meteorolégico Central de Mexico, Mexico: 
Boletin Mensual, 1896, Nos. 6, 7. 


From the Secretaria de Fomento, Mexico: 
Estudios referentes a la Desecacién del lago de Texcoco, Afio 
de 1895, Primera Parte, & Laminas. 


From the Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘Antonio Alzate,” Mexico: 
Memorias y Revista, Tomo IX, Nos. 7 y 8. 


From the Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica de la Republica Mexicana, 
Mexico: 
Boletin, Tomo III, Num. g (1895). 
From the Societa a’ Esplorazione Commerciale in Africa, Milan: 
L’Esplorazione Commerciale, Anno 11, 1896, Fasc, VII-VIII, 
IX, 
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LT’ Universo, Geografia per Tutti, Milan : 
Anno VI, 1896, Nos. 11-16. 
From the State Board of Health, Nashville, Tenn.: 
Bulletins, July and Aug., 1896. 
From the Military Service Institution, Governor's Island, New York: 
Journal, July and September, 1896. 
From the New York Academy of Sciences, New York: 
Annals, Vol. IX, Nos. 1-3, June, 1896; Vol. VIII. (Index.) 
From the New York Produce Exchange: 
Report, 1895-1896, New York, 1896, 8vo. 
From Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio: 
Papers of the Ohio Church History Society, Vol. VII. 
From the New Russian Natural History Society, Odessa: 
Mémoires, Tome XX, No. 1; Mathematical Branch, Vol. XVII. 


From the Associagéo Commercial do Porto, Oporto: 
Supplemento ao ‘‘ Relatorio”’ do Anno de £895. 
From the Société de Géographie et d Archéologie de la Province d’Oran, 
Oran, Algeria : 
Bulletin Trimestriel, Tome XXIII, Fasc. LXIX, Avril a Juin, 
1896. 
From the Royal Society of Canada, Ottawa : 
Proceedings and Transactions, 2nd Series, Vol. I, 1895. 


From the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, Paris: 
Le Canal de Suez, Bulletin Décadaire, 1896, Juin 22—-Sept. 12. 


From Hachette et Cie, Paris: 
Le Tour du Monde, 1896, Livraisons 26-37. 
From the Société de Géographie Commerciale, Paris: 
Bulletin, Tome XVIII, 1896, Fasc. 6, 7 et 8. 
From the Soctété de Géographie, Paris : 
Bulletin, Tome XVI, Trim. 4; Tome XVII, Trim. 1; Comptes 
Rendus, Nos. 10, 11 et 12, £3 et 14. 


From the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Penn. : 
Proceedings, Vol. 35, No. 150, Jan., No. 151, Aug., 1896. 


From the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Penn. : 
Journal, Vol. 142, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Index to the Journal for the 
Twenty Volumes from 1886 to 1895. 


From the Geographical Club, Philadelphia : 
Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1, May, 1896. 
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From the Mazamas, Portland, Oregon: 

Mazama, A Record of “Mountaineering in the Pacific Northwest, 
No. x. 
From the Czech Geographical Society, Prague : 

Sbornik, Vol. II, Nos. 4, 5. 


From the Kin, Bihm. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Prague : 
Sitzungsberichte, mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliche Classe, 
1895, I, II; Jahresbericht der Gesellschaft, 1895. 
Le Courrier du Livre, Quebec : 
Premiére Année, Nos. 1-4, Mai—Aoiit, 1896. 
From l Université Laval, Quebec : 
Annuaire pour l’année académique, 1896-97. 
From André Rangon, Author: 


Dans la Haute-Gambie, Voyage d’exploration scientifique. 
Paris, 1895, 8vo. 


From the Sociedade de Geographia do Rio de Janeiro, Rio de Janeiro: 
Revista, Tomo XI, 1-4 Boletims, Anno de 1895. 


From the Rochester Academy of Science, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Proceedings, Vol. III, Brochure 1. 


From the Institut International de Statistique, Rome: 
Bulletin, Tome VIII, 2*™¢ et derniére Livr.; Tome IX, 2¢™¢ et 
derniére Livr. 


From the Ministero degli Affari Estert, Rome: 
Bollettino, 1896, Nos. 81-87. 


From the Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio, Rome: 

Statistica della Istruzione elementare per l’anno Scolastico, 
-1893-94; Statistica degli Scioperi avvenuti nell ‘Industria e nell’ 
Agricoltura, 1894; Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana avvenuta 
nel’ 1895; Annali di Statistica, Atti della Commissione per la Statis- 
tica Giudiziaria Civile e Penale, 2 Sess., 1895; Istruzione Seconda- 
ria Classica e Tecnica e Convitti Maschili e Femminili, 1893-94; 
Statistica delle Biblioteche, Parte II. Biblioteche appartenenti ad 
Academie, Scuole Secondarie, Semanari, ecc. 1896. 


Rivista Geografica Italiana, Rome: 
Annata 3, 1896, Fasc. V-VI, VII. 


From the Societa Geografica Italiana, Rome: 
Bollettino, Vol. IX, 1896, Fasc. VII-IX; Memorie della Societa, 
Volume VI, Parte Prima, 1896. 
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From the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Salem, 
Mass. : 
Proceedings for the 44th Meeting, held at Springfield, Aug.— 
Sept., 1895. 
From the Ostschwetz. Geograph.-Commerc. Geselischaft, St. Gallen: 
Mitteilungen, 1896, Heft II. 


From the Academy of Sciences of St. Louts, St. Louis, Mo. : 
Transactions, Vol. VII, Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9, April-June, 1896. 


From the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg : 

Bulletin, Vol. 32, Nos. 1, 2; Mémoires, Tome XXVIII, No. 1; 
Report for 1895; Work of the Tibetan Expedition under Pievtsov 
(Part III); Index to Publications, 1886-1895; The Yakuts, An 
Essay in Ethnographical Investigation, by V. L. Sierochevsky, 
Tom. 1; Travels in Western China, Tom. 1. 


La Gaceta, San José de Costa Rica: 
Diario Oficial, 1896, Nims. 136-218. 


From the Oficina Central de Estadistica, Santiago de Chile: 

Sinopsis Estadistica i Jeografica de la Republica de Chile en 1895. 
From the Lackawanna Institute of History and Science, Scranton, Penn.: 

Historical Series, Nos. 2 and 4; Scientific Series, No. 5. 

From the Inspectorate General of Customs, Shanghat : 

Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for the Year 1895, Parts 
1 and 2. 

From the Bureau de Statistique de la Principauté de Bulgarie, Sophia, 
Bulgaria: 

Mouvement Commercial de la Bulgarie avec les Pays Etrangers, 
pendant Février, Mars, Avril, Mai, 1896; Mouvement de la Popu- 
lation dans la Principauté de Bulgarie pendant 1893. 

From Axel Staggemeter, Author : 

Le Millioniéme de la Surface Terrestre, représenté comme une 
unité convenable pour l’estimation des étendues géographiques, 
Copenhague, 1896, 8vo. 

From Karl von den Steinen, Author : 

Prihistorische Zeichen und Ornamente, Berlin, 1896, 8vo (re- 
print). 

From the Sveriges Offentliga Bibliotek, Stockholm : 

Accessions-Katalog 10, 1895. 

From the Swedish Government, Stockholm : 

5 Statistical Documents, 
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From the Department of Mines and Agriculture, Sydney, N. S. W.: 
Annual Report of the Department for 1895. 

From the Linnean Society of New South Wales, Sydney, N. S. W.: 
Proceedings, 2d Series, Vol. X, Part 3; Supplement to Vol. X, 

1895. 

From the Kon, Nederlandsh Meteorologisch Instituut, Utrecht : 
Jaarboek voor 1894; Mededeelingen uit de Journalen betreffende 

bijzondere Meteorologische Verschijnselen in Sommige gedeelten 

van den Oceaan, 2° geheel. 

From the Geographische Geselischaft, Vienna: 
Mittheilungen, Vol. 39, 1896, Nos. 4u 5, 6u 7. 


From the Geological Institute, Vienna : 
Abhandlungen, Band XVIII, Heft 1, October, 1895; Jahrbuch, 
1895, XLV Band, 2 u 3 Heft; Verhandlungen, 1896, Nos. 6, 7 u 8, 9. 


From the k. k. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum, Vienna: 

Annalen, Band XI, No. 1. , 
From N. Krichtafovitch, Warsaw: 

Annuaire Geologique et Minéralogique de la Russie, rédigé par 
N. Krichtafovitch, Vol. 1, Livr. 1 (deuxiéme moitié), 1896. 


From the Bureau of American Republics, Washington : 

Monthly Bulletin for June, July and August, 1896. 
From the U. S. Geological Survey, Washington : 

Bulletins, Nos. 123-126, 128, 129, 131-134; Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the U. S. Geological Survey, 1893-94; Sixteenth Annual 
Report, 1894-95, Parts II, III, and IV; Summary of the Primary 
Triangulation executed by the U. S. Geological Survey between 
the years 1882 and 1894, by Henry Gannett; Geologic Atlas of the 
United States, Folios 7, 13-25. 

From the U. S. Hydrographic Office, Washington: 

Charts: No. 1412, Atlantic Coast, From Belle Isle to New York, 
including the Gulf of St. Lawrence; No. 1450, N. America, Canada, 
British Columbia, W. Coast of Vancouver Island, From Barclay 
Sound to Nootka Sound; No. 1467, U.S., Illinois and Indiana, 
Lake Michigan, South Chicago; No. 1471, N. America, Canada, 
Lake Huron, Georgian Bay, Parry Sound to French River; No. 
1480, N; America, U. S. and Canada, Detroit River, From Detroit 
River (Bar Pt.) Lighthouse to Mamajuda Lighthouse; No. 1493, 
N. America, W. Coast of Lower California, Abreojos Point to Cape 
San Lazaro; No. 1500, Pacific Ocean; No. 1541, N. America, 
Canada, British Columbia, Anchorages on the W. Coast of Van- 
couver Island; No. 1542, S. America, Brazil, Santa Catharina 
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Island, including Santa Catharina Strait and the Adjacent Coast; 
No. 1543, N. America, Canada, Lake Erie, Pelée Passage; No. 1544, 
S. America, Peru, Barranca and Supe Bays; No. 1545, Japan, S. 
Coast of Honshu, Owashi Wan (Rodney Bay); No. 1546, Japan, 
Shikoku, Mitsukue Minato.—Pilot Charts: North Atlantic Ocean, 
July, August and September, 1896; North Pacific Ocean, August, 
September and October, 1896.—H. O. Publications, No. 64, Navi- 
gation of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea, Vol. II, 3d Ed., 
1896; No. 84, Edition of 1893, Supplement West Coast of Mexico 
and Central America. 

From the Department of the Interior, Washington : 


Report on Real Estate Mortgages in the United States at the 
Eleventh Census, 1890; Report on Insurance Business in the 
United States at the Eleventh Census, 1890, Part II, Life Insurance. 


From the National Geographic Society, Washington : 

National Geographic Magazine, Vol. VII, 1896, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 
From the U. S, Naval Observatory, Washington : 

Astronomical, Magnetic and Meteorological Observations made 
during the Year 1890 at the U. S. Naval Observatory. 


From the Department of State, Washington : 
Consular Reports, Nos. 19a, 191, 192. 
From the Weather Bureau, Washington : 
Monthly Weather Review, Annual Summary for 1895; January, 
February, April, May and June, 1896. 
From the New Zealand Institute, Wellington, N. Z.: 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. XXVIII, 1895. ° 
From the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass : 
Proceedings, New Series, Vol. X, April—Oct., 1895 (Index). 
From the Worcester Society of Antiquity, Worcester, Mass.: 
No. XXXVIII (Part 3 of Vol. XI), Worcester Town Records, 
1828-1832. 
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